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OLD ROUEN FATENCE PLATE. 


PERIOD OF THE REGENCY. 


(Copyright, 1886, by Montague Marks.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY AND NEW YORK 
ETCHING CLUB'S EXHIBITIONS. 





* THE bright and cheerful appearance of the Academy 
walls, covered with a ‘light-colored Japanese fabric on 
which are hung the pictures, disposes the visitor to look 
for more pleasure when he comes to examine the draw- 
ings themselves, and he is not disappointed. It is the 
best exhibition that the Association has ever held, and 
not merely because of a few ambitious works, but be- 
cause the general average is ahigh one. There are few 
pictures, indeed, which show the painters to be strug- 
gling along false paths. Everybody, whatever his pres- 
ent position, seems to be moving in a proper direction. 
There is manifest a sufficient variety of aim and inten- 
tion, but in one respect the exhibition has a uniformity 
never attained before, there being, apparently, a general 
understanding of what constitutes good technique and 
a general determination to employ it. 

The most striking pictures are two very large draw- 
ings, on canvas, in tempera, by Mr. W. M. Chase. It 
has been objected that they are not properly water- 
colors, but perhaps they come better into that class 
than any other of which a sufficient number of exam- 
ples could be got together to form an exhibition. The 
medium used is white of egg beaten up with vinegar, 
and more or less diluted with water, and the colors are 
ordinary water-colors. It is an opaque process like 
gouache. It, however, allows of more play of the brush 
than gouache, and in that respect principally approaches 
oil-painting. 

Mr. Chase’s subjects were not chosen with a view to 
display the possibilities of the medium. Rather, we 
should say, the medium was chosen so as to approach 
the old subjects in a new way. Every artist who wants 
to keep himself in good working trim knows now neces- 
sary it is to do something of this sort from time to time. 
It sharpens his perceptions, compels him to work hard, 
and gives him a new standard of perfection, to which he 
may try to attain in his accustomed modes of working. 
It is, then, no discredit to Mr. Chase that he did not 
seek for subjects particularly adapted to tempora paint- 
ing ; but, on the contrary, he should be praised for hav- 
ing succeeded in producing from unpromising material, 


pictures which, technique apart, must be admitted to be” 


very successful. One is an out-of-door scene, showing 
a gentleman at a small table under some sycamore trees, 
with a young lady in a hammock swung from them, a 
red-painted dwelling forming the background. It is a 
very large painting, the figures being not much under 
life-size. The expression of summer ease, of abundant 
light and air, of pleasant coolness under the green 
leaves, is excellent, the more so that there has been no 
conscious effort for it. 

Mr. Chase's other picture is of a Spanish dancing-girl, 
or rather of an American model in the costume of one. 
It is to be regarded principally as a study, and, as such, 
it is remarkable, the difficulties overcome being greater 
than in the larger painting, and certain qualities of feel- 
ing as well as of technique being displayed with which 
no one has hitherto credited Mr. Chase. The violent 
contrast of dark and light and the somewhat coarse col- 
oring we have long been used to in this artist’s work, 
but the refinement of drawing and the vivacity of ex- 
pression noticeable in this picture are new to us. Alto- 
gether, these two works should increase and go far to 
establish the painter’s reputation. 

The “ Review of the French Army by General Cau- 
robert,” by Detaille is a splendid work, full of life and 
action, although the title seems to be a mistake. The 
picture is painted in body color on canvas, in the style 
of one by the same artist, representing German cavalry 
cutting the telegraph-wires in a French coasting station, 
which was recently noticed in these columns. But we 
cannot discuss the “ Review ” now, for there is no space 
to notice adequately all the good work by our own artists 
at the exhibition, and what there is must be reserved for 
them, For the same reason we must dismiss the admir- 
able and true water-color drawings of the Hollanders, 
Keever, Bastett and Poggenbeck, with the simple re- 
mark that, technically considered, they are full of valu- 
able suggestion to our own men, who should study them 
closely, Mr. Keever’s especially. 

“ The Old Song,” by E. A. Abbey, tells, by the simplest 
and hence the most artistic means, a domestic story of 
genuine pathos. In an old-fashioned English manor- 
house a young woman attired in the costume of the 
latter part of the last century is singing to her own ac- 
companiment on a harp. At a distance are seated a 


gentle-featured aged couple, who, evidently, deeply moved 
by the strains of some old-time melody, have sympathet- 
ically locked hands as memory has carried them back to 
years long forgotten. The young woman is not comely 
or graceful, and, as she stands by the instrument, strikes 
one as being much too tall. By the way, any musician 
could tell the artist that She could not possibly stand by 
such an instrument and have control of the pedals. 
Strange to say, the room is out of perspective and the 
harp does not stand squarely on the floor. These are 
defects we are surprised to find in Mr. Abbey’s work. In 
a picture of less sincerity they would be insuperable ; but 
here so well is the story told, that at a first glance they 
are hardly realized. We feel so sincerely for the dear 
old gentleman and his good wife, that we do not notice 
whether the buxom young woman who has moved them 
by her song is six, or even sixteen, feet high, and we 
hardly remark at first that the floor is an inclined plane. 
It was reported on the evening of the private view at the 
Academy that a certain gentleman had commissioned 
Mr. Abbey to paint the picture for $3000, and now re- 
fused to take it. There was a great deal of indignation 
expressed by the artist’s friends, in consequence ; but, on 
the whole, we cannot blame the gentleman. The picture 
is now marked “sold,” a well-known publishing house, 
it is reported, having come to the rescue to save the 
artist’s reputation. 

F. S. Church is characteristically represented. It does 
not matter whether he calls his work a water-color, 
or an oil-painting ; the medium of expression is a matter 
of small concern to him. His color is always pretty 
and decorative, and as for subject, his bright and active 
imagination seldom deserts him. In his “ From a Fairy 
Story,” he is seen at his best—if we can overlook some 
poor drawing. The leer—at once feline and human—of 
the captive tigers the young woman is leading is capital. 
Mr. Weldon strikes out in a somewhat unusuai field for 
him in his fantastic rather than fanciful drawing “ In- 
cense.” Not without grace, it yet lacks simplicity in 
composition, and depends for whatever interest it may have 
on its technical merits. Mr. Millet’s classic maiden, ex- 
cellent in drawing and pleasant in color, would, but for 
an unfortunately modelled face, be one of the best things 
in the exhibition. 

There is a very fine display of landseapes, among the 
best of which must be reckoned the half-dozen pictures 
by H. W. Ranger. “ Lake Beauport”’ is a fair example of 
this clever young artist’s work. It is broadly, very broadly 
treated, yet there is great delicacy in the sky and distance. 
Mr. Ranger seems to be master of a process which 
most of our artists are afraid to try—we mean that of 
washing or sponging for effects of light and atmosphere, 
It is true that it is dangerous, but it furnishes splendid 
results when made use of by a true and accomplished 
artist. J. F. Murphy shows real progress. His “ Mill 
Race” is a strong and harmonious piece of work. “A 
By-path in the Hills,” by J. A. Frazer, is a fine broad 
study of a tempting but difficult subject. It seems easy 
here, but in reality itis not. “ The Edge of the Village,” 
by Bruce Crane, is over-elaborate in detail and a trifle 
careless as to values, but shows evidence of earnest and 
loving study. The entrance to Unter Schleisheim, 
Bavaria, by B. R. Fitz, is a pleasant and strong study of 
green bank, white houses, and swiftly flowing stream. 
Henry Farrer displays unusual strength in his sweetly 
beautiful drawing of a young moon (No. 99) with a very 
long title. Notably good landscape work is also shown by 
R. S. Gifford, Leonard Ochtman, C. W. Eaton, J. C. 
Nicoll, C. A. Platt, and the marine painter, Edward Mo- 
ran astonishes us by sending one of the most charming 
landscapes in the exhibition, which it was agreeable to 
notice was among the first marked “sold.” Percy and 
Leon Moran, with their ftefined. and sparkling little 
genres of pretty young women—or shall we say a pretty 
young woman?—were no less successful financially. 
F. Hopkinson Smith is represented by several charac- 
teristically bold and original gouache drawings, on vari- 
ous tinted papers, of scenes of Holland, France and Italy. 
Among the marine subjects there should certainly be 
named H. P. Smith’s spirited and cleanly executed “ Off 
the Fastnet.” In still-life, special mention must be made 
of Rhoda Nicholls’ charming study of autumn leaves. 
Everything we see from this English lady's facile brush 
increases our respect for her abilities. Alden Weir has 
some flower-pieces, refined in sentiment and very agree- 
able in color, and Miss Abbott, Mrs. Dillon and some 
artists whose names are comparatively new at exhibitions 
send still-life studies which show marked improvement. 
This is a very hopeful sign. It is well to know that our 


rising water-colorists are learning the mechanical part of 
their art thoroughly and well, and are not ashamed of it. 





THE New York Etching Club holds its exhibition in 
two of the rooms at the Academy not occupied* by 
water-colors. It is hardly as good as last year’s. Still, 
many of the exhibits will repay inspection. A number of 
plates after varivus French artists are particularly worth 
examining. Of these the best seem to us to be W. St. 
John Harper’s “ Conversation,” after Alfred Stevens, 
and Juengling’s “The Walk to Emmeus,” after De- 
camps. Mr. Juengling is well and widely known as a 
wood-engraver whose artistic feeling is equal to his skill ; 
but his etching will surprise even those who are best 
acquainted with his work on wood-engraving by the 
depth of sentiment and freshness of perception which it 
shows. W. L. Lathrop’s “An Evening Walk,” R. 
Lovewell’s “ Old Fish House, Gloucester,” and C. A. 
Needham’s “A Twilight Reverie,” show progress. 
Thomas Moran’s “ Vera Cruz,” is more Turneresque 
than ever. We are glad to see him return to this man- 
ner, however, as it seems he must have some manner, 
and the Turneresque suits him best. Peter Moran’s 
etching of a dog, after Tracy, is a capital bit of animal 
characterization. Stephen Parrish, Joseph Pennell and 
Charles A. Platt, have a plenty of clever architectural 
etchings. C. Y. Turner’s “ Althea” is pretty without 
affectation. James D. Smillie shows vigorous work. 

We have not yet got so far in etching that it would be 
safe to try the experiment of keeping out foreign works. 
There is a considerable number of English and French 
etchings, and the display would, perhaps, look a trifle 
melancholy without them. At any rate, no one will 
grudge the space they occupy to Focillon’s “Hush of 
Night,” after Millet, and R. de Los Rios’s “ Une Pre- 
lude.” 

A word of praise is due for the beautiful catalogue is- 
sued by the club. The etchings with which it 1s illus- 
trated are better, on the whole, than usual, but some of 
them might have been better printed. 


Mp Mote Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HE pictures and bric-a-brac be- 
longing to the late Mrs. Mary 
J. Morgan and now on exhibi- 
tion at the American Art Gal- 
leries deservedly will attract 
much attention. With a col- 
lection of such merit, however, 
it is a pity that those having the 

sale of it should find it necessary to resort to the auc- 

tioneer’s well-worn expedient of announcing it as “ the 
most notable art event of this century.” Of course it is 
nothing of the kind. It is simply a large and miscella- 
neous collection of art objects of very widely varying 
degrees of merit. Much of it is of the sort to which no 
connoisseur would give house-room. The general cir- 
cumstances of its formation are by no means excep- 

tional in this favored land of the “ nouveaux riches.” A 

worthy and unsophisticated lady with no previous expe- 

rience or developed taste in art matters, by the death of 

a prudent and philistine husband, suddenly comes into 

an enormous fortune. Freed from marital restraint, she 

determines to have “a good time,” and, with no safer 
advisers than the dealers, she carries out her project so 
effectually that, in the short space of three years, she has 
handed over to them between two and three millions of 
dollars. This costly and most impartially selected mis- 
cellany, representing no preference for any school or 
class of paintings, and no predilection for any particular 
kind of bric-a-brac, embraces about every class of art 
object that is usually offered for sale to coliectors. There 
are modern paintings ranging from Corot, Rousseau and 

Millet to Meissonier, Knaus and Joseph Lyman, Jr.; prints 

ranging from rare impressions of Diirer, Cranach, Golt- 

zius, SchGngauer, Rembrandt and Millet to “ proofs” of 

French and English steel-engravings of pretty and pop- 

ular subjects, such as the lady, for the nonce, probably 

selected to please herself. There are curious old bronzes 
and bright silver mantel ornaments from Tiffany's ; 
ivory carvings known to be modern, and ivory carvings 
believed to be old; rare rock crystal and brand new 
Webb cameo-cut glass; old Sévres ware and modern 
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French and German fancy china; Japanese lacquers, 
Chinese jade and Limoges enamels ; and Oriental pottery 
and porcelain in amazing profusion. - All this in three 
years ! 

*.* 

WHAT will it bring? is naturally asked. Let us wait 
and see. The result will be extremely interesting. It 
might be made more interesting still though, if the items 
of the dealers’ bills could be added to the numbers of 
the catalogue. That nearly all the invoices are pre- 
served I happen to know, but the auctioneer would 
hardly dare to name the prices even as a stimulus to 
bidders. When Mrs. Morgan’s will was proved, the 
surrogate examined the invoices and ventured to ap- 
praise the pictures and bric-a-brac at about half what 

In many instances this, 
Some objects in the collec- 


was paid for the purchases. 
probably, was safe enough. 
tion, I am assured, will bring more than they cost; but 
I presume among them are not to be included the little 
$15,000 * peach-blow”’ vase, or its slender little com- 
panion, “ashes of roses ”—or “ crushed strawberry,” as 
it has been renamed. Of course, there is no such value 
in these objects. Outside of this country—where igno- 
rance and gullibility go hand in hand—it is absolutely 
unheard of, or even approximated ; and it is to be hoped 
that one result of the sale will be to stamp out the fool- 
ish toleration of an abuse of this kind. Collectors, for 
their own protection, should combine against it. 
* * * 

BEFORE the collection passed into the hands of those 
who now have charge of the sale, I was allowed to see it 
at the Madison Square residence, which was literally 
stuffed with paintings and all kinds of bric-a-brac. The 
walls of rooms and passages were covered with pictures 
Way up to the ceiling, and cabinets, drawers, and secret 
partitions were filled with a curious medley of art ob- 
jects, the place having the appearance of an old curiosity 
shop. This was soon after Mrs. Morgan’s death; Her- 
ter’s workmen were in the house making alterations, and 
everything was in great confusion. But quite enough 
was seen to confirm the report that the paintings in- 
cluded undoubted masterpieces by such men as Millet, 
Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Decamps, Delacroix, Fromentin, 
Troyon, Meissonier and Jules Breton. The catalogue of 
the pictures published at the time in The Art Amateur 
(October, 1885) calls only for slight revision 
pictures on the list having before Mrs. Morgan’s death 
been exchanged with the dealers for others. In the 
same issue of the magazine some of the more precious 
of the Oriental objects were described. Further criticism 


some few 


must be deferred until the sale itself can be noticed. 


x * 
4 


“THE FIRST FLIGHT,” Mr. Jan von Chelminski's 
spirited little painting of the Meadow Brook Hunt, at- 
tracts many fashionable visitors at Knoedler’s, where it 
is on exhibition. The six persons in the picture, as well 
as the horses they are riding, are all portraits, and the 
general opinion seems to be that they are without excep- 
tion very good ones. Mrs. Morgan, on “ Marksman,” 
leads the way over the hurdles. 
Mr. Eliot Roosevelt, on ‘“ Mohawk,” Mr. Herbert on 
“ The Count,” Mr. W. Thorn on “Gray Friar,” Mr. S. 
Sands on “ Trojan,” and Mr. J. Kernochan is the last of 
the group. The picture is to go to the Paris Salon. It 
might have been sold many times over, but Mrs. Morgan 
is in Europe and nothing can be done with propriety in 
the matter without first securing her permission. The 
copyright, however, has been sold to Knoedler, who is 


Close behind her are 


to reproduce the picture in Paris by the Goupil pho- 
togravure process. 


* * 
* 


THE New York Industrial Education Association, 
wishing to know how and in what direction the children 
living in New York City and the neighboring towns have 
been instructed in the manual arts and industries, have 
planned an exhibition of children’s handiwork, to be held 
during the last week of March. Examples are solicited 
of useful work, models, designs, and materials of every 
kind made by children under fourteen years of age. Ten 
per cent commission will be charged on the sale of the 
articles, as a contribution toward defraying the expenses 
of the exhibition. The idea is excellent. As Mr. Charles 
Barnard—with whom I believe it originated—remarks : 
“ If the result shows that our children have aptitude for 
the industrial arts, steps should be taken to develop it. 
If, on the contrary, it should appear that our children are 
deficient in this respect, then something should be done 
to create a taste in that direction.” Applicants for space 


at this novel exhibition should write to Miss Jane P. Cat- 
tell, 21 University Place, New York. 
+ * 

ONE of the results of the observations of Mr. Theo- 
dore Child during his recent visit to this country is seen in 
his intelligent comments in The Sun, on the management 
of our art museums. The Metropolitan Museum im- 
pressed him as “a cabinet of curiosities where the gap- 
ing crowd may go and gape, but they will not learn much 
in the course of that operation, except, perhaps, a few 
hints in the cleaning and restoration of old terra cotta.” 
“What,” he asks, “is the educational value of the col- 
lection of fifth-rate or spurious ‘ old masters’ that en- 
cumber the walls up-stairs ? What is the lesson taught 
by the collection of porcelains—an excellent collection of 
itself, but useless to the public for want of explanatory 
tickets ?” 
asked in these columns, and asked in vain. 

* x *~ 
ON the importance of getting together a collection of 


These are questions that have often been 


casts, not merely of antique sculpture—beyond which 
idea the imagination of the managers never seems to 
have gone—but of monumental sculpture and sculpture 
as an accessory of architecture, Mr. Child dwells at 
length, instancing what has been done in that way in 
the Trocadéro museum in Paris. He says: 

This museum contains plaster mouldings of specimens of 
French and foreign sculpture from the twelfth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. The reproductions in question have been 
chosen not merely to represent the principal types of the different 
schools of monumental sculpture from the point of view of na- 
tional art, but also to show the intimate connection which exists 
between the sculptures that adorn an edifice and the character of 
the edifice to which they belong. Thus we have in the museum 
casts not only of spandrels, bas-reliefs, capitals, window mould- 
ings, statues, details of fagades, etc., but also whole doorways 
and portals with their intricate ornamentation, as, for instance, 
the door of the church of Vezelay, with its splendid twelfth cen- 
tury sculpture, a piece measuring thirty-five feet high and thirty 
feet broad. The object of such monumental reproductions is to 
demonstrate the importance of the direction of the architect in 
the work which contributed to the decoration of his plan, to show 
how the sculptures were applied to the building, and how they 
were treated according to the place they occupied, for that is one 
of the most essential elements of the art. The mere exhibition 
of the slabs of the frieze of the Parthenon, without their architect- 
ural setting, conveys a very incomplete lesson. How much more 
elegant are the teachings of monumental sculpture exhibited as it 
s at the Trocadéro. 

Why should not a dozen such museums be organized in Amer- 
ica? What would be the cost? 
which to lodge them, the mere purchase of the three hundred 


Apart from the building in 


casts which the French Government is now ready to furnish at 
cost price would amount to $1000 or $1500 only, and when the 
reproduction of the whole five hundred pieces of the museum are 
ready for sale the complete series might be bought for some 
$3000 or $4000, the price of a single picture of some celebrated 
mediocrity. It is my opinion that a museum composed simply of 
casts from the antique and casts of monumental and decorative 
sculpture in the model of the collection in the Trocadéro Palace 
would be infinitely more beneficial to the cause of art in America 
than all the pictures in the country put together. Architecture, 
with its hand-made sculpture, is a puissant, serious, and sincere 
art, which imposes itself upon the public, if not always by its 
purity, atany rate always by its dimensions. 

The idea is excellent. 
possible under the present conditions of restricted space 
in the Metropolitan Museum. There would not be room 
enough if the greater part of the costly but discredited 


Its application, however, is not 


Cypriote collection were permanently banished from the 
building, as it undoubtedly will be when more knowl- 
edge and less personal bias shall guide the deliberations 
of the managers. The double incubus which retards the 
development of the institution one of these days cer- 
tainly will be removed. But it will not be necessary 
to wait even for that, if the splendid Vanderbilt legacy 
of $100,000 be wisely applied. By its aid such a col- 
lection of casts as now enriches the Trocadéro not 
only could easily be acquired, but room for its proper 
display and maintenance could also be provided. 
x * 
x 

THE rejection by the Louvre authorities of three 
of the six “Old Masters” 
tee of gentlemen headed by Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild and his brothers, brings out the suspicion 
—to put it mildly—that the barons were dupes of 
swindling dealers who used them to help themselves get 
rid of certain suspected canvases, to some of which 
a alse “cachet” had been given by cataloging them 
in the San Donato collection. The rejected paint- 
ings, including a much-vaunted “ Botticelli,” are de- 
clared spurious, and the artistic value of those ac- 
cepted is not unimpeachable. Thirty thousand dollars 
was paid to the dealers for the lot. As connoisseurs, 


presented by a commit- 


77 
the Rothschilds are unfortunate. Not long ago mention 
was made in these columns of the impositions practised 
on Baron Alphonse, who, twice within a few years, 
bought forged Limoges enamels, at one time being the 
victim of the Viennese enameller, Werninger who, at 
at an enormous price, sold him as original an altar he 
had copied while it was entrusted to him to repair. 

* * 

THE publisher of this magazine is invited to print a 
long advertisement for the benefit of the Bartholdi 
Pedestal Fund, and take in pay a bronze statuette of 
“ Liberty Enlightening the World.” The advertisement 
is to the effect that the statuette is to be had in three 
styles—prices, $1, $5, and $10 each respectively, accord- 
ing to size and finish, and remittances for the same are 
to be sent to Mr. Richard Butler, 33 Mercer Street, New 
York. The committee is not expected to pay for this 
announcement, in statuettes or in any other way. The 
little model of the Bartholdi statue is an artistic piece 
of work, and thousands of copies of it ought to be sold 
throughout the country. It seems that the money that is 


now needed is to set up Colossa on her pedestal. 


* * 
* 


MR. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, whose charmingly hum- 
orous and refined book and newspaper illustrations are 
almost as well-known in America as they are in England, 
His trans-Atlan- 
tic trip, made in company with his wife, was undertaken 


has been ill at St. Augustine, Florida. 


chiefly for his health, which, always delicate, is now 
seriously impaired. Before leaving London, however, he 
arranged with the publishers of The Graphic to make for 
them while in the South, memoranda for a sheet of 
colored sketches for their next Christmas number. On 
arriving in New York, he had also, I am informed, busi- 
ness negotiations with Messrs. Harper & Brothers, who 
are considering the policy of issuing colored suppie- 
ments to Harper’s Weekly, the first of which may ap- 
pear next Christmas. Despite his bad health, Mr, 
Caldecott has not been idle since his arrival. One can 
imagine what delightful opportunities plantation life 
down South “befo’ de wah” would afford him. The 
American negro is still waiting for such a delineator, Or 
should Mr. Caldecott choose to go back a century, what 
quaint humors of Colonial costume and Colonial life 
would crowd to the point of his facile pencil ! 
* 
Mr. CALDECOTT can hardly yet be forty years old. 
He is tall and slim, wears a fair beard, and is gentle in 
He began life at a clerk’s desk in 
a bank in Manchester, England. Some of his sketches 
were timidly sent to various periodicals ; occasionally one 


manner, and modest. 


was accepted but he was hardly appreciated. With re- 
luctance he was persuaded to give up his clerkship and 
its small salary and try his fortune in London. His first 


experiences were quite discouraging enough to justify 
He drew for London Society, of 
which Mr. Henry Blackburn was editor, made illustra- 
tions for the first issues of the latter's * Academy Notes,” 


his apprehensions. 


and, when The Pictorial World was started, he contribut- 
ed some full-page drawings for it. None of these efforts 
of his, however, were profitable. The Graphic, upon 
which he has since made his reputation, did not want 
him in those days, and Punch would not employ him, 


although Douglas Jerrold was well disposed toward him. 
* *» 


* 

M. DURAND, husband of the accomplished “ Henri 
Gréville.”” whom he accompanies in her lecturing tour 
of this country, himself is engaged on an official mis- 
sion of no slight importance. He is instructed to col- 
lect information of the whereabouts of famous paint- 
ings by French artists in the United States. Prepared 
to find many such treasures in American public and 
private galleries, he is quite amazed to discover the 
extent to which the best French pictures are absorbed 
And even while he is 
making up his list the work goes rapidly on. Two of 
the grandest of the paintings of Jules Breton have 
just passed out of the hands of ‘Knoedler, for the 
West. “Evening at Finistére” went to Milwaukee, 
the price paid for it being $18,500, and “Le Dernier 
Rayon,” the superb Millet-like picture of French peas- 
ant life, now on exhibition at Knoedler’s, has been 
sold to a Western nabob for $20,000. The dealers do 
not like the public to know the names of their cus- 
tomers, and have declined to give those of the two 
pictures mentioned. But I dare say that if M. Du- 
rand will take an iron-bound oath not to divulge the 
secret to any one but the French Minister of Fine Arts, 


by collectors in this country. 
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he can learn the names of the gentlemen who have 
acquired these treasures. | 
* 
THE Artists’ Fund Society Annual Exhibition is not 
below the average. This year it is held at Ortgies’ 
rooms. On entering, one is greeted by a charming 
little; study of “ Roses” by Abbot H. Thayer. Robert 
C. Minor’s “ Vesper Hour” is a charming little twilight 
scene, very sweet in color, and H. Bolton Jones has a 
vigorous winter twilight with the sombre gray shadows 
on the snow relieved by the reflection of a gorgeous 
sunset in the pools of water in the foreground of a dreary 
landscape. Arthur Parton has never painted a better 
atmospheric effect than that in “ Before the Storm,” and 
it isa pity the cattle in the landscape are not better 
done. Carleton Wiggins’s “ October Sunset” introduces 
us to some very Jacques-like sheep. This and his “ Two 
Year old Bull” are gorgeously framed, each with the ad- 
dition of glass and a crimson-lined shadow-box, which 
seems like rather an unworthy device to make the pict- 
ures look better in the auction-room. Among other 
animal pieces, A. F. Tait has two handsome dogs seated 
on a rock close by a sheep and its young. For some 
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good reason, no doubt, but which I cannot divine, the 
picture is called “ Perplexity.” The title expresses very 
well the feeling of the critic, which was, perhaps, intended. 
An artist told me once that he put odd titles to his pict- 
ures now and then just to puzzle the critics and make 
them talk about him. Arthur Quartley sends the orig- 
inal of his spirited marine, “ Dignity and Impudence,” 
of which he made the double-paged charcoal drawing 
published in The Art Amateur in October, 1884, but the 
picture is now called “ Striking a Bargain for Towage.” 
There are some clever bits of genre, including Alfred 
Jones’s characteristic “’Twixt Hope and Fear,” P. P. 
Ryder’s “ Monday Morning,” a kindly-faced old “ aunty ” 
sweeping; Frederick Dielman’s somewhat too pretty 
Italian boot-black ; “ A Precious Relic,” by F. D. Millet, 
showing a blonde young woman in classic attire look- 
ing critically at Mrs. Morgan's little $15,000 flask as if 
she did not believe it worth any such price; Thomas 
Hovenden’s darkey and a water-melon, called “ I know'd 
it was Ripe;” and W. H. Beard’s provokingly funny 
“ Want to get Married, eh ?” showing a rather abashed- 
looking young bear, with a blushing Miss Bear on his 
arm, presenting himself to the quizzical papa, who wears 
the most humorously cynical expression conceivable. 


*x * 
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TALKING recently of the large prices given for 
George H. Boughton’s old pictures which have turned 
up in the auction room, I was surprised to learn, from a 
member of the firm, that Knoedler has cleared no less 
than $50,000 on the copyright of “The Return of the 
Mayflower.” The firm sold the painting in 1870 for 
$1500. At the Rogers & Bookwalter sale, the other 
day, it brought $3500. At the Whitney sale, a few 
weeks before, Boughton’s “ March of Miles Standish,” 
painted in 1868 for S. P, Avery at a very modest price, 
went for $3175. When he painted the latter picture, 
this now deservedly prosperous artist was in far from 
easy circumstances. By taking the advice of his friends 
and removing to England, he steadily advanced in 
reputation and fortune until he has reached his present 
enviable position. Mark Fisher, W. J. Hennessey, and 
James McNeil Whistler—wise Americans who, unappre- 
ciated at home, followed Boughton’s example—have 
never had reason to regret the step they took. 


*  * 
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IT is not generally known, I believe, even to the British 
art-loving public, that, in the vaults or attics of the Na- 
tional Gallery are packed away no less than fifteen thou- 
sand water-color drawings, sketches and artistic memo- 
randa by Turner. There are also several oil-paintings, 
including a life-size “‘ Holy Family ’—imagine a “ Holy 
Family ” by Turner !—and a life-size ‘“* Napoleon at St. 
Helena,” with an immense setting sun, the fiery disk 
lighting up the rear of the fallen chief, as if he were 
warming his coat-tails in front of his hearth, in the style 
of perfidious Albion. Doubtless, in all this, there is much 
that is more curious than valuable ; but it is impossibie 
that there should be nothing in it all that is instructive 
and interesting. Supplemented by the collection of the 
artist’s acknowledged masterpieces owned by the na- 
tion, and such pictures as could be borrowed from pri- 
vate galleries, these fragmentary remains, judiciously 
sifted, would certainly make a notable Turner exhibition. 

wc 

MR. EDWARD MORAN, to whom I am indebted for 
the information suggesting the foregoing paragraph, 
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tells me of a curious discovery of his. When in Lon- 
don, in 1878, he made a careful study of Turner; for, 
while his own pictures do not show the latter’s influence 
to anything like the degree which marks the painting of 
Thomas, his talented brother, Mr. Edward Moran pro- 
foundly admires the genius of the famous Englishman. 
He made the tour of the National Gallery in company 
with Mr. Ralph Warnham, the Keeper, who is a sort of 
Turner expert, and is also known as the author of “ The 
Turner Gallery.” They stopped in front of “Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage,” and Mr. Moran, after examining 
the canvas closely, made the startling assertion that the 
vase to the right was not a part of the picture, but was 
pasted on it. Mr. Warnham laughed the idea to 
scorn, and said it was absurd. Mr. Moran persisted 
that he was right, and wagered a dinner and a bottle 
of wine that he could prove it, if he were given the op- 
portunity to do so. The wager was accepted. The 
picture was taken down, the glass was removed, and, 
to the astonishment of the Keeper, Mr. Moran raised 
the edge of the piece of paper over which, surely 
enough, the vase had been painted. Evidently, to save 
himself the trouble of drawing the object, Turner had 
cut the vase out of some print, skilfully hiding the 
point of juncture. The cracking of the paint had ex- 
posed the trick which Mr. Moran’s keen eye had at once 
detected. MONTEZUMA. 


ART EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 


ALTHOUGH the two hundred thousand dollar building 
for the Normal Art School, cheerfully voted by the last 
Legislature, is going on to one of the best Back Bay 
squares the art education provided by the State of Massa- 
chusetts for her children has not yet produced any tangi- 
ble, identifiable effects. Still, its promoters lose none of 
their faith in it. At the outset they were called on to hold 
to their conviction that a distinctly industrial art can be 
fostered, through a storm of clever abuse and ridicule 
from: the leading artists and critics, because the system 
was not placed under these artists’ influence, or shaped 
according to their anticipations of a school of fine arts. 
Hunt, and his several Boswells, both male and female, 
threw his “bon mots” at it without mercy. He had in 
mind the free and easy study, the Bohemian influence 
and inspiration of the Parisian ateliers ; even the methods 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, though belonging to his 
beloved France, would have been held by him to be 
too slavish and soul-destroying for free America. It is 
evident that Hunt’s genius was not the proper source 
from whence to draw a system of sound methodical 
training for the average mass of workers ; that would have 
been like employing the agency of dynamite for the mo- 
tor of a machine. The founders of the State system 
went, in fact, to the opposite pole of the art universe, and 
received the word of Mr. Charles C. Perkins as the true 
gospel of art ; and he characteristically drew the model of 
the scheme from England and not from France. It was 
rightly judged, no doubt, that our trouble was the same 
as that which had affected our English cousins, and 
which had been exposed so dreadfully at the World’s 
Fair of 1852 that the South Kensington School and 
regimen were prescribed for its treatment. It was be- 
lieved that what had been so good for old England, must 
prove equally efficacious for New England, and hence the 
English model was reproduced as far as possible. Mr. 
Perkins even went to the length of inviting the authorities 
of the Kensington School to pick out for us a head 
and framer of the Massachusetts system that was to be. 
They selected that famous and muscular art teacher, 
Mr. Walter Smith as the missionary most likely to suc- 
ceed in subduing a wilderness full of barbarous and 
savage art ignorance. They must have anticipated 
that American Boeotians were not only ignorant, but 
also aggressive and combative in their darkness. For 
Mr. Smith came here apparently rod in hand and 
sleeves rolled up for a fight. A friendly historian of his 
campaign says, that, “the creation of an entire new sys- 
tem was necessarily committed to his zeal and discretion, 
no formal specification of his duties being possible.” He 
proved to have the zeal in abundance, but very little of 
the discretion required. Instead of seeking to conciliate 
the artist fraternity, who necessarily and properly were 
having much influence in forming a public opinion 
opposed to his system, he pitched at them hammer and 
tongs. He finally got to declaring—this head of an art 
system—that of all the useless things in this world, the 
most contemptible was the “ mere artist,” and of all the 
terrible and degrading lots in life, from which the youth 
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of this country were to be warned and protected, the 
most unfortunate was that ofa mere painter. He almost 
boasted it as a merit that he himself riever had produced 
anything in art worth mention, except this Massachusetts 
system of school art, founded on his maxim that any- 
body who can be taught to write, can be taught to draw. 
For ten years precisely, the British “art-master” (this 
title, which he introduced into Massachusetts officialism 
has not survived his return to the land of iron-masters) 
wreaked himself upon the public schools, and upon the 
school of his creation, the Normal Art School, which 
was chartered to supply the teachers qualified to impart 
his system. He was imported in 1871, and was dis- 
missed by the School Committee of the city of Boston, 
whence came the salary on which he depended, in 1881. 
It must be understood that it was his personal frailities— 





of temper, manners, etc.—rather than any disbelief in 
his methods that caused his downfall. His system still 
remains essentially the Established Church in art in the 
public schools. But, as has been the case with another 
Established Church, transplanted from England into 
alien soil, it has less to do with the popular,worship of 
art than any other influence, teaching or leading. It is 
still under the ban of the artists’ prejudice and disapprov- 
al that was so industriously kept hot and lively during 
the Walter Smith decade. Moreover, it is doubtful if it 
is really accomplishing anything. It has not been an 
uncommon experience for parents to find that the artistic 
tastes and talents sometimes discovered in children of 
tender years have been killed out completely by the 
tasks of reproducing geometric forms by measurement 
and division of the circle, combination of circles, etc., 
which the first year of this system requires of all public 
school children. This, however, would be in accordance 
with the theory of the founder that an artist is one of 
the most pitiable of human failures. Certainly, children 
cannot be too soon checked if their feet are on the 
slippery way leading down to that degradation. But it 
is more than possible that all this will pass like a bad 
dream, and meanwhile the State has been brought to 
the policy and habit of subsidizing art instruction and 
has recognized its Normal School—that is to say the 
school which is to supply the teachers of art, as an in- 
institution worthy of a costly and imposing public build- 
ing. Established in 1873, this Normal Art School 
should be nearly ready to pass into the hands of some 
new trustees, with some new ideas, by the time the new 
building is ready for occupancy. If the past policy—that 
of tying the institution rigorously down to the so-called 
“practical ” ends of so-called “ practical ” men—has not 
been demonstrated to everybody’s satisfaction, to be any- 
thing but “practical” and actually a mere “barren 
ideality” after all, we shall have a few more years of it. 
But there is a limit to everything, and the time is coming 
when the estimable Philistine educators and manu- 
facturers whose influence makes art respectable to the 
Legislature, will stop trying to make water run up-hill 
and let it run down in the natural way, from the fine arts 
to industrial art. They will see that the designers of 
calicoes, carpets and wall-papers, cannot create fresh 
beauty to order out of mere geometrical conventionali- 
ties, but that they must have eye and mind fed by the 
delights of good art—the higher the better. The real 
vital advance of the popular taste and the artisans’ taste 
in England has undoubtedly proceeded more from the 
levelling-up influences of the Kensington and other 
great museums taken with the monuments of art than 
from the painful labors of any public schools on the 
levelling-down principle. One of the-few commendations 
that Mr. Walter Smith received, from any authoritative 
source, during his unhappy struggle here, came from the 
French Commissioners on Education at the Centennial 
Exhibition. They declared that they never saw anything 
before like the Massachusetts schools’ (nine tenths from 
Boston) exhibition of drawing; which would have been 
like the Emperor William’s praise of Mark Twain’s war- 
map, but for their going on to say that if France would 
defend her pre-eminence in art, all teachers must be able 
to give first instructions in drawing to the entire school 
population. That, we must believe, was an entire mis- 
take on the part of our enthusiastic brother-republicans. 
French art lives and :lourishes in its great dead and living 
individuals, its examples and its public collections, and 
the atmosphere emanating from all these. The artistic 
French artisan is born under and into their subtle in- 
fluences, and routine common school drawing-lesson 
drudgery will never do anything for his native talent but 
dull, disgust and dishearten it if we may judge by Boston 
children’s experience. GRETA. 
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FERDINAND VICTOR LEON ROYBET. 


OYBET, whose vigorous, and somewhat 
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sombre figure-pieces and interiors are 
to be found in many American galleries, 
was born at Uzés, in the department of 
Gard, the 12th of April, 1840. His 
parents kept a café on the Boulevard 
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du Petit-Cours. As they were without 
fortune, their son’s leaning toward art caused them much 
disquietude. They did their best to dissuade him from 


study, but to no avail. Roybet entered the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts at Lyons, in 1857, against their advice. 

He was then seventeen years of age. He practised 
engraving, drawing and lithography, under M. Vibert, 
and at the same time studied the masters, especially 
Veronese, Tintoret, Titian and Rubens, who have always 
been his favorites. He left the school after two years, 
determined to be a painter. But his father persisted in- 
discouraging him, and forced him for some time to con- 
tinue as an engraver. 





The death of his father, in 1862, sent him to Paris to 
find means to support the family now thrown upon him. 
A painter on glass gave him a considerable order. 
While working at it he made the acquaintance of the 
artists Ribot and Vollon, who urgently advised him to 
try painting. He did not need to be urged very much. 
But his new friends did better: Ribot, in particular, 
bought his first picture and obtained him orders from 
the dealers. He made rapid progress, and, in 1866, ex- 
hibited at the Salon his celebrated picture, “ A Court Fool 
under Henri III.,” which brought him a medal, and was 
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purchased by the Princess Mathilde. The “ Checker- 
Players ;” the “ Rendezvous de Chasse ;” a “ Page with 
Dogs,” and other scenes of old-time court life, have fol- 
lowed one another since then. During the Commune 
he took refugein Brussels, and from there made a voyage 
to Algiers, where he found motives for several important 
pictures, among others his “ Favorite Playing with a 
Paroquet,” which belongs to the Russian Grand Duke 
Alexis. Returned to Paris, he soon took up’ again his 
old line of subjects, and among his new customers 








counted the late Mr. Vanderbilt, who bought his “ Con- 
cert under Louis XIII.” 

Roybet’s studio is at the corner of the Place Pigalle 
and the Boulevard Rochechouart. It is ina charming 
little house, half of brick, half of cut stone, built by 
Diaz, and inhabited, after him, by Fromentin. — It is said 
to be full of rarities and curiosities of all sorts, part the 
remnant of Fortuny’s oriental collection, but mostly col- 
lected by the present owner, and indicating his preference 
for the art of his own country’s past. The vestibule is 


‘hung with old tapestries, The stair-rail is in wrought 





iron. The waiting-room windows are studded with bits 
of old stained glass. An old coffer in carved walnut ; 
vases set in chiselled bronze; a bed with hangings in 
embroidered velvet, which is said to have belonged to 
the great Richelieu, are to be admired in the bedroom. 
The studio proper is also encumbered with old furniture, 
stained glass and bibelots, rare and curious. In the 
midst of all this, Roybet himself is to be found at work ; 
aman of middle height, with brown hair, intelligent and 
expressive black eyes, and a beard & la Henri III. 
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Roybet has constantly made it his aim to acquire a 
mastery both of drawing and of color, largeness of touch 
and knowledge of what is characteristic and expressive 
in his subjects. It must be admitted that he has in 
general succeeded admirably. 


TALKS WITH AMANDA. 





IV.—COMPOSITION. 

“You remember,” remarked Amanda, as she settled 
herself in her favorite chair, and extended a distractingly 
small slipper toward the fender, “ you were to tell me 
something about the composition of landscape, and ‘in- 
cident pictures’ as you called them.” 

“Yes, I have not forgotten; but there is so much to 
say on the subject, we can only try to consider some of 
the main principles that underlie the art of composition. 

“ Artists of an original mind are every day thinking 
out something new that is effective, and thereby adding 
modifications to the old rules. 

“Burnet gives four requisites of good composition : 
‘that the story be well told ; that it possess a good gen- 
eral form ; that it be so arranged as to be capable of re- 
ceiving a proper effect of light and shade, and that it be 
susceptible of an agreeable disposition of color.’ 

“ Now in ‘incident’ or figure pictures, Mr. Burnet’s 
first rule is undoubtedly of prime importance. Notice 
in this little print of Van Ostade’s, ‘ The Violin Player,’ 
‘The Mitherless Bairn,’ by Faed, or the ‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’ by Rubens, how quickly you grasp the mean- 
ing of the whole. The modern men, especially of the 
French school, possess this quality in a high degree ; 
they are mostly all dramatic. See the instantaneous 
force with which Jean Frangois Millet, Jules Breton, 
Meissonier, and Detaille make you see the story of their 
work ! 

“Sometimes that which may seem a very trifling 
thing adds greatly to the effect. For instance, in Gé- 
réme’s ‘ Death of Cesar,’ the senators have flown from 
the scene of treachery, the Senate House is well-nigh 
empty, but for the presence of a very fat senator fast 
asleep on one of the seats near the centre of the amphi- 
theatre. Don’t you see the place would not look half so 
deserted if it were not for this old fellow snoring on his 
bench ?” 

“ But I thought you said it was a trifling object,” put 
in Amanda. ‘He must weigh all of two hundred and 
fifty pounds.” 

“T wasn't referring to avoirdupois then,” I said, some- 
what severely. “True, he is not ‘trifling’ in that sense ; 
but don’t you see that a thin, nervous man would not be 
apt to fall asleep under the circumstances? It is one 
of those touches that show the dramatic quality in a 
painter. i 

“ The next requisite, ‘that it possess a good general 
form,’ was somewhat touched upon in our last talk. 
Ruskin has given nine rules which bear largely upon 
line and form in composition. We will try and con- 
dense them from the many interesting pages he has de- 
voted to them. 

“First : ‘The great object of composition being al- 
ways to secure unity ; that is, to make out of many things 
one whole, the first mode in which this can be effected 
is by determining that one feature shall be more im- 
portant than all the rest, and that the others shall group 
with it in subordinate positions.’ 

“ An illustration of this principle may be seen in the 
well-known ‘ Assumption,’ by Titian. Out of a multi- 
tude of figures the Virgin is pre-eminent, and always, the 
object you see first. Ruskin gives, in explaining this 
rule, a little cut of the old bridge at Coblentz by Turner. 
The prominent feature is the tower on the bridge. ‘It 
is kept from being foo principal by an important group 
on each side of it. This last sentence leads us to the 
second rule, ‘ Repetition,’ or the necessity of sympathy, 
one group imitating or repeating another subordinately, 
like an echo. The tower is echoed or repeated by the 
small towers and the ships on the right, and the castle 
on the left. Either one is larger in mass and more 
brilliant in color than the first object, but they are more 
broken, and not so simple in line, so the tower is dom- 
inant. 

“ This rule was carefully observed in all the composi- 
tions of Raphael, as it is in the work of every artist who 
seeks for repose in his pictures. And what master has 


not felt that this is the element without which no art can 
be great; that ‘repose is the especial and separating 
characteristic of the eternal mind and power; it is the 








“Iam” of the Creator, opposed to the “I become” 
of all creatures.’ 

“Turner would have this in his pictures even if he 
was obliged todo as Ruskin recommends, ‘play the 
towers about till they come right, as fearlessly as if they 
were chessmen instead of cathedrals.’ This is one of the 
great secrets of the charm of the exquisite ‘Lake Aver- 
nus,’ more often called ‘ The Golden Bough,’ and the 
marvellously poetic ‘ Approach to Venice.’ 

“ The third is ‘Continuity.’ Thus, the succession of 
the pillars of a cathedral aisle is most interesting when 
they retire into perspective, becoming more and more 
obscure in distance. 

“This rule will be apparent in all landscapes where 
there is a feeling of distance. Clumps of foliage repeat 
clumps of foliage, and mountain repeats mountain, until 
the last one fades indistinctly into the atmosphere, in 
one grand procession toward infinity. 

“Fourth, ‘Curvature;’ the general outline of ob- 
jects should, if possible, be in curves, rather than straight 
lines or angles. As no form which is not composed of 
curves can be beautiful, so no group or landscape whose 
general outlines are not curves can be satisfactory. 

“ Fifth, ‘ Radiation;’ as the curving of lines from a 
centre, such as seen in the fibres of a leaf or the 
branches of atree. In a single flower all the main lines 
converge toward a centre, so in the elements of a land- 
scape or the figures of a group this rule is to be traced 
in the works of careful students of nature. 

“Sixth, ‘Contrast.’ This is one of the great elements 
of strength in a picture. Notice how the level lines of 
calm water or the straight sides of a tower give dignity 
and power toa bit of landscape composed of the flowing 
lines of undulating hills. Take this little sketch and 


cover this tower and bit of water with something, and - 


see how weak and insipid it becomes. Now take this 
old castle and remove the arched bridge just below, or 
even subtract the iron ring which the artist has hung 
so cunningly against its side and notice how stiff and 
formal it becomes. This principle is, if possible, a still 
more important one in the distribution of color and 
light and shade. 

“Seventh, ‘Interchange,’ which enforces the unity of 
opposite things, by giving to each a portion of the char- 
acter of the other. 

“Eighth, ‘Consistency’; or, a unity and oneness of 
aim. ‘Asan army may act on several points at once, 
but can only act effectually by having somewhere formed 
and regular masses, and not wholly by skirmishers, so 
a picture may be various in its tendencies, but must be 
somewhere united and coherent in its masses. 

“Ninth, ‘ Harmony ’; such a combination of parts that 
each one shall emphasize and help the other toward an 
agreeable whole. 

“ The position of the horizontal line will depend upon 
the nature of the view to be represented. If this be 
nearly level ground, the horizontal line will be about one 
fourth or one fifth the height of the space. If the ground 
be undulating, the horizontal line may be placed at 
about one third of the height. Ifthe view be of moun- 
tains and a lake, the line may be at nearly one half. The 
horizontal line should never bisect a canvas into two 
equal divisions. It must be either above or below the 
centre, and good composers have found it best to 
place it always below. 

“ Now, as to light and shade and color; breadth can 
only be obtained by arranging these in large masses, 

“*When a pictureis chiefly composed of light and half- 
light, the darks will have more force and point, but 
without the help of strong color to give it solidity, it will 
be apt to look feeble; and when a picture is composed 
mainly of dark and _ half-dark, the lights will be more 
brilliant, but they will be apt to look spotty for want of 
half-light to spread and connect them, and the piece 
will be in danger of becoming*black and heavy; and 
when a picture is composed chiefly of middle tint, the 
dark and light portions have a more equal chance of 
coming into prominence, but the general effect is in 
danger of becoming common and insipid.’ 

“If we go back to Ruskin’s second rule, ‘Repetition,’ we 
shall see how in color an artist will echo his principal 
mass by little dashes of the same tint brought into other 
parts of his picture. Suppose his central figure be arrayed 
in an amber robe; somewhere else on the canvas there 
will be apt to appear bits of the same beautiful color in a 
fold of drapery or a flower. If it be a landscape he may 
bring down the blue of his sky by reflecting it in a tiny pool 
of water, or by a figure clothed in the same hue. In light 
and shade the artist will repeat his principal light by 





smaller patches of light, and his principal mass of shade 
by less important masses. To refer again to ‘ The 
Golden Bough,’ see how Turner has repeated his prin- 
cipal mass of light, which is the sky, in the lesser ex- 
panse of the lake lying in half shadow, and the small, 
but very high, light of the woman in the foreground. So 
in Rembrandt, take, for instance, ‘The Raising of Laz- 
arus,’ where the dense mass of dark at the left is re- 
peated by a lesser one in the lower right-hand corner. 

“‘ Now, in reference to Ruskin’s sixth rule, ‘Contrast,’ as 
it applies to light and shade and color; suppose you lay 
those bits of silk, one gray and one black, side by side. 
Now take away the gray and substitute a white piece. 
Which makes the white look whitest ?” 

“ Why, the black, of course,” said Amanda, 

“The black also, you see, looks more intensely black 
against the white, than it did by the gray. So it is that 
an artist makes his light extremely brilliant by placing 
next it the most intense dark he can find, and his dark 
telling by opposing it to his highest light. In this way 
he gives strength and brilliancy to his work ; but he must 
know how to manage very skilfully or he will only suc- 
ceed in achieving crude or startling effects. Says Rus- 
kin: ‘Great painters do not commonly, or very visibly, 
admit violent contrast. They introduce it by stealth 
and with intermediate links of tender change; allowing, 
indeed, the opposition to tell upon the mind asa sur- 
prise, but not asa shock... . 
far as I remember, allows a strong light to oppose a full 
dark, without some intervening tint. 
set behind dark mountains without a film of cloud above 
the mountain’s edge.’ 

“ Rembrandt, however, allowed ‘a strong light to op- 
pose a full dark’ with fine effect. 

“ The value of contrast you will see in color, by notic- 
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ing how the warmth of a bit of orange is made to glow 
against a cold blue, and how it loses its value by being 
placed near a hot scarlet. A true artist will be sure to 
make every bit of beautiful color as precious as a jewel, 
by simply knowing against what tint to place it. 

“ The seventh rule, ‘ Interchange,’ may be illustrated in 
this wise: Suppose a diagonal line be drawn through a 
picture and one portion represents the dark, the. other 
the light. In this condition we have great breadth of ef- 
fect in chiaroscuro; but the painter may consider of 
even more value, the balance of his light and shade, so 
he introduces a high light against his dark, and an ex- 
treme dark against his light. If he wishes for strength 
and solidity, rather than to dazzle, he connects the two 
points, the light and the dark with intermediate figures, 
thus throwing them into one group. 

“In color, the ninth rule is a most important one. 
Suppose you have painted a bit of grass a good, bright 
green, and as near to nature's tint as the color-man will 
ever furnish, and in the same picture a tree of a poor, 
weak green; the grass will look crude, and the tree a 
mere ghost of color. But suppose you bring your tree 
up to the scale of your grass, the latter no longer seems 
crude, and the result is good and harmonious. If you 
cannot do this, paint your grass down to your tree. Your 
tree will no longer look so glaringly poor, and the result 
will at least be harmonious, and harmony is at the basis 
of all fine coloring. 

“ Your picture will also be inharmonious if you paint 
part of it under a bright sunlight, and another portion 
ona cloudy day, or if your sky be clear, and your shadows 
the undefined ones of a gray light. There is so much 
to be said on this subject of harmony—Amanda, you 
are beginning to yawn, we won't go in any deeper this 
time.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said Amanda, meekly. 
only sitting here as a sort of reservoir into which to pour 
I suppose if I had had a brush and a piece 
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instruction. 
of canvas, I might have painted a picture by this time.’ 
“Now, Amanda,” I said, in an injured tone, “ it isn’t 
fair for you to repay my honest efforts with sarcasm. | 
have only been trying to explain the meaning of the 
word ‘composition.’ Even in my wildest moments, I 
haven’t been so hopelessly mad as to think I could teach 
any one how to compose. You remember even so able 
a man as the author of ‘ Modern Painters’ says: ‘ You 
might much more easily receive rules to enable you to be 
witty,’ and again—‘ if it were possible to compose pict- 
ures byrule, Titian and Veronese would be ordinary 
men.’” oe, A. E. IVEs. 


JEAN PAUL LAURENS, the French historical painter, 
executes most of his first drawings for his pictures in 
sepia. He obtains a sound outline with the pencil, 
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washes the effect in very broadly and simply, and accen- 
tuates his outline with touches of the brush. His draw- 
ings possess a remarkable suggestion of finish due to the 
accuracy of his touch, and are prized almost as highly as 
his pictures by connoisseurs. 


LESSONS IN ANIMAL PAINTING. 





CATTLE, 

PERSONAL experience is the best teacher. Next to it 
the story of someone else’s experience is probably the 
most lucid means of demonstrating what to do and what 
to avoid in art. The experiences of all cattle-painters are 
the same; they make the same multitudinous excursions 
to nature, devote the same time to what are apparently 
the most trifling studies, find the same stubborn and unruly 
models, and, in short, fight over the same road tothe end 
allaim at. A knowledge of your subject in this line of art 
is founded emphatically upon hard work. You cannot hire 
amodel by the hour, nor pose a costumed lay figure at 
your will, Youcan, it is true, make your preliminary 
studies from the casts and gain a certain general knowl- 
edge of form before you go into the fields. But even 
here the cattle-painter is at a disadvantage ; for, where 
the ancients and the moderns have left the figure student 
a generous array of mute and lifeless, but eloquent 
models, the hand of art has done little for the student of 
animated nature, and he is forced to go to nature herself 
for almost his rudimentary information. 

To the student of cattle-painting I would recommend 
serious preliminary study of the living model wherever it 
can be met with. Good prints are to be had, and a few 
good casts of cows, sheep and horses. A study of the 
anatomical animal from print or cast is also to be rec- 
ommended. There are errors and omissions in both 
prints and casts, but a good general idea of the subject 
may be obtained from them, and a resort to nature will 
enable the errors to be corrected and the omissions to be 
supplied. Study your originals closely, and learn to copy 
them as correctly as possible. Use the pencil wherever 
you can, because it is upon this tool you must depend for 
your sketching from nature. Cultivate a correct eye and 
a ready hand, and try constantly to draw from memory 
what you have been studying. If you are in a city where 
public or private galleries are accessible, study the pict- 
ures in them, note how they are painted, and whenever 
you go home from such an inspection endeavor to fix 
upon paper from memory what you have seen in your 
chosen field. Where you obtain an opportunity to study 
pictures of cattle in action never neglect it. Such pict- 
ures, if they are good, are the fruit of ripe experience 
and study, and should be full of valuable lessons for you. 

In all your early studies, cultivate your eye and hand 
inthe art of seeing and doing things correctly without 
groping. First, study your original, whether it be picture, 
print or cast ; analyze it, compare its proportions and fix 
the angles, inclinations and modulations of its form. 
Then try to draw it without corrections. You will not be 
able to do this, of course, but the clearer your idea of your 
subject is the nearer you will be to it. Never find an 
error without correcting it. Better destroy a dozen efforts 
than wilfully permit the mistakes in one to go. You 
will need all the expertness of eye and hand you can 
command, before your studies. are completed. The 
foundation of all art is knowledge ; the foundation of all 
knowledge is study, and the backbone of study is sin- 
cerity. Do your best, and never rest satisfied until your 
best is done, and while you are doing your best study the 
better that others have done before you. Try to under- 
stand what they have attempted to do and you will be 
amazed to find how your store of knowledge and ability 
to execute will increase—insensibly, but none the less 
surely. 

Just as soon as you feel sufficiently skilful or courage- 
ous, take your sketch-book and go out to nature. If 
you can obtain access to cattle in a barn or shed where 
they are stalled and quiet, draw them there. Use your 
sketch-book and pencil diligently ; draw details, heads, 
shoulders, rumps, legs, hoofs, ears—whatever it may 
be. Make studies of the horns of your cows and beeves, 
for every set of horns has an individual character—is 
differently shaped and set ; study their heads closely— 
they are all different in their details, however close 
their general resemblance may be. Make yourself fa- 
miliar with the markings of horned cattle, the fleeces of 
sheep, and their build and all the rest. 
alike to the general observer, but their variety of charac- 
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ter is infinite. They are not especially: satisfactory to 
paint, as their picturesqueness lacks variety of color and 
marking. But they do not lack variety of individual 
traits, and arean admirable subject of study. In all cat- 
tle, indeed, the acute observer will note a distinct race 
or hereditary difference. A breeder of cows or horses or 
sheep will pick out individuals in a photograph. He 
knows them by experience. You cannot, therefore, gen- 
eralize them all into any conventional forms and make a 
picture worthy of the name. 

You must prosecute the study of cattle in action in the 
field, sketch-book and pencil in hand. You must follow 
them, seizing each opportunity when they pause, if only 
fora moment, to add to your memorandum. 
good plan to tie your model up with a long tether, and 
then watch it as it moves, catching a note of one move- 
ment here, another there, as occasion serves. I find the 
pencil most useful in sketching, because it is impossible 
to carry a large book or pad around, and close memo- 
randa cannot be made on a small scale with any other 
tool. In all these field studies you are seeking what only 
field study can give yeu: a knowledge of the living 
animal, from which alone can you draw any real inspira- 
tion. Most of my field studies in black and white are 
made on sheets of French paper, about 12x18 inches. 
I use tinted or white paper impartially. Tinted paper is, 
however, useful inthis that you can sketch out the color 
markings of your models on it with a bit of chalk. These 
markings have so much to do with the picturesqueness 
of cattle that you cannot get too many memoranda of 
them. Often, when I find my models too restless to 
study detail from, I put my time in in locating on paper 
their markings. 

Whenever you get the chance, study your subjects on 
a large scale. When you can control your model, make 
your studies as near life-size as you can. I recommend 
the sketch-book and pencil for convenience. But if you 
can set up an easel and draw or paint on a surface as 
big as your original, try it, and you will be the gainer. 

In painting cattle, ] use a very simple palette. Ina 
general way, I would say, take the primary colors, with 
such additions as your intelligence and any good au- 
thority on combinations of color would suggest, and feel 
your own way. I would not attempt to lay down any 
rule for setting a palette,* because your subjects vary so 
much in character that no one rule will apply to them. 
But keep your palette as simple as possible, and handle 
its contents as cleanly and fearlessly as you can. Avoid 
a dirty palette and dirty brushes, for they make a mud- 
dled canvas. If you know how to draw, your work will 
be half done, for you will be able to apply to it the les- 
sons you have learned. If you do not know how to 
draw, all the instructions as to setting and mixing col- 
ors will not teach you how to use them to any useful re- 
sult. 

In relation to painting, I will speak simply of my own 
methods, as I have already spoken of my own in the 
preliminary work to the making of the picture. 
the simplest palette I can combine, I commence a study, 
with a careful, but not minute general massing in of my 
original, first sketching it with the pencil and establish- 
ing the proportions, and then using the brush. On this I 
work, I frequently start two studies on the same can- 
vass, side by side, so that when my model shifts from 
one position to another, I let the first work rest and 
commence the next. Cattle will often shift back and 
forward in this way, enabling you, with a little shifting 
of your place to gain your object with these duplicate 
studies. The calf in the study, which the editor of The 
Art Amateur has undertaken to produce in a future 
number of the magazine, was a very docile model—much 
more so than one usually meets. My little daughter 
could keep it quiet for me by sitting with its head in 
her lap. But I have known the most unruly subjects to 
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* The following palette may be employed for reproducing the head of 
the steer: Before beginning to paint, carefully draw the head with char- 
coal, and then go over the outlines and general mass of shadow with burnt 
Sienna and ivory black mixed with turpentine. While this is drying, put 
in the background. For this, use white, yellow ochre, raw umber, per- 
manent blue and light red, adding a very little ivory black. In painting 
the head, first lay in th light part in one general tone of warm, delicate 
gray, then paint the shadow in the same way, with one flat mass of a 
darker medium shade of gray. After this the high lights and other details 
are added to the light mass, and in the general tone shadow are painted 
the deep accents, #uch as folds in the neck, etc., also any details which 
may be necessary. Use for this light tone white, yellow ochre, a little 
ivory black, cobalt and light red. In the shadows substitute burnt 
Sienna and add raw umber. Paint the nose with ivory black, burnt 
Sienna, permanent blue and white. For the eyes, use burnt Sienna and 
black, with a little vermilion, white and raw umber in the red touches 
in eyes and tongue. Paint the horns with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, 
a little ivory black and burnt Sienna. Use flat medium bristles for the 
general painting, and flat pointed sables Nos. 5 and 9 for details.—Ep, 


be tamed by kindness. I once painted a bull who was 
a terror to all that it came in contact with, and which | 
made a most tractable model of. I painted it for a 
whole summer, for it was a superb brute and furnished 
me with magnificent studies. During all this time it 
was a lamb in spirit. A few months after I left the 
farm, I met the farmer in town, and asked him how the 
bull was getting on. 

“IT guess you must have put a charm on him,” said 
he, “ for he broke out as soon as you left, and we had to 
send him to the butcher's.” 

The only charm I had used on the poor brute was 
kindness. They had handled it with pitchforks. I had 
stroked it, and treated it as a human being should treat 
an inferior creature, and it has rarely been the case that 
I have found this process fail. 

Oxen are magnificent and docile models. ‘They have 
a noble breadth and solidity of form, anda most ma- 
jestic movement. They are, moreover, gentle and easily 
managed. Their forms are often too heavy, by reason 
of over-feeding, but for purposes of study in the earlier 
stages of your artistic development they are admirably 
adapted... If I were asked to lay down a broad rule for 
the study of cattle-painting, I would outline it thus : 

I. Learn to draw from the flat and the cast. 

II. Study stalled cattle. 

III. Go into the open field. 

IV. Study in color. 

Meanwhile, never and 
memory, and do not study cattle alone. 
and women, houses, trees, gates—anything in short that 
can be drawn, for anything that can be drawn is worth 
drawing, and the better you can draw and paint every- 
thing, the better will you be able to draw and _ paint 
what you prefer. It is by knewing what to leave out of 
your picture that you compass the ability to make a 
picture, and the deeper your knowledge of your subject 
is the readier will you be to discard what you do not 
need when you come to paint it. Support your skill and 
experience, moreover, by constant practice. The sum- 
mer is your holiday, but it is also your study day, no 
matter how great a painter you may have become. Sow 
your crop of knowledge then, and reap its harvest when 
the great studio nature has provided for you is closed, 
and you have to fall back on your own resources. 

JAMES M. Hart. 
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FLOWER-PAINTING IN OIJLS. 


IV. 

THE same method of painting prescribed for the 
flower should be observed in rendering the leaves. Not 
having in general the same delicate color or texture, 
they can be retouched with less disadvantage. Still, in 
this case, also, the likeness to nature unconsciously ob- 
tained when she is our model, will be best preserved 
when the work is finished as far as possible in one sit- 
ting. The veins, where perceptible, must be indicated, 
yet not made too prominent, and in representing the 
surface of the leaf the brush may first follow their direc- 
tion, but all appearance of streaks should be removed 
by cross-strokes and pattings of the brush. 

If a second painting is required, and the colors have 
“dried in,” a little poppy oil applied with a brush and 
wiped off immediately will restore their original bright- 
ness, and also facilitate the work. Retouching varnish, 
thinned with alcohol, may likewise be used for the same 
purpose. 

In order to avoid a monotonous repetition of the same 
tints in representing green leaves, variety of color and 
interest must be sought wherever possible. This is not 
so difficult as might be imagined, owing to the varying 
effects produced by their difference of position and man- 
ner of receiving the light. Here the reverse side of the 
leaf may be shown, there the tender green or red of 
budding sprays. Some should be deep 
shadow, others in fullest light; some may be cold and 
dull in hue, others warmed by the penetrating sun- 
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shine. 

For the deepest shadows of leaves use only burnt 
Sienna (to represent red), permanent blue and Indian 
yellow; for other shadows, the same, with the addition 
of a little opaque color ; while the lighter parts may be 
painted with light green or yellow green, vermilion, 
mixed generally with a little burnt Sienna, to give the 
olive tone most frequently seen in nature's foliage. 
Deepen these tints by the admixture of blue, or warm 
them with opaque yellow, as occasion requires. If pre- 
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FOR TREATMENT IN OILS AND MINERAL COLORS, 





ferred, cadmium No. 1 may be combined with perma- 
nent blue, and used instead of the zinober greens 
mentioned above, though there seems no objection to 
the latter if they produce the desired effect. For glow- 
ing sunlit hues, mix cadmium No.1 with yellow green 
vermilion ; if the shade required is purer or bluer in 
tone cerulean blue or cobalt combined with the same 
yellow answers better for the purpose, or, instead of the 
blue, use a very small portion of the darkest zinober 
green. This color, like Indian red, must always be used 
sparingly, as it is so intense of its kind. 

White—“ a pearl in light, a poison in shadow,” ac- 
cording to Rubens—has the quality of cooling all colors 
with which it is combined. It is therefore very useful 
for the lighter portions of leaves, especially if bluish in 
tone, and mixed with a little rose madder and different 
tints of green answers for the reflected lights. These 
are usually gray, but for very glossy leaves sharp touches 
of pure white will also be needed in the highest lights to 
express the character of the surface. 

For the reds, so noticeable on the reverse sides of the 
leaf and in the tender shoots of some plants, particularly 
the rose, burnt Sienna, Indian red, rose madder, and ver- 
milion may be employed, either separately or in combina- 
tion. They can be modified by blue, and the addition 
of white and yellow, if necessary. When glowing orange 
tints are required, cadmium No. 4 may be used to advan- 
tage. Thesame colors will serve for the stems, but if 
they are green use the ones recommended for painting 
the leaves. 

These are general directions. Their appropriate ap- 
plication must be left to the intelligence of the student, 
who is cautioned against giving to them mereslavish ad- 
hesion. While it is hoped and believed that the instruc- 
tions will aid in removing difficulties most frequently en- 
countered by those just entering the walks of art, they are 
not designed to take the place of ideas gained by personal 
experience, or to interfere with the exercise of individual 
judgment. When Opie, an artist famous for the beauty 
of his colors, was asked with what he mixed them, he 
replied, “ With brains, sir’—an answer which every art 
student should bear in mind. With brains—your own, 
not another’s ; cultivate the habit of self-reliance; take, 
and be thankful for, all helpful suggestions, but remem- 
ber that the most valuable knowledge is that obtained 
by the use of your own faculties, and by working out 
methods for yourself. 

In order that the foregoing instructions may be more 
clearly understood, the writer proposes now to apply them 
in detail to given examples of flowers. Let us begin with 
the daisy. It is a favorite, easily obtainable through the 
greater part of the year, and it is often decorative and 
effective, even if unskilfully portrayed. 

Use a small sable brush for making the outline, and 
begin with the button in the centre. Then draw the 
surrounding rays. The number is unimportant, since it 
varies in different specimens ; still, as it is easier to paint 
when we copy our model exactly, it is well to be as ac- 
curate as possible. Especially notice how the form of 
the flower varies with its position, and whether the ellipse 
representing its shape is broad or narrow, for it is only 
circular when directly opposite and parallel to the eye. 
If you are practised in drawing, the rays may be painted 
with one full stroke of the brush, instead of making an 
outline to each beforehand. The brush may be a small 
bristle one, or a large well-pointed sable may be used if 
more convenient. First, indicate the termination of each 
ray, that the general form of the flower may .be pre- 
served. The colors required are: White, cadmium No. 
1, Indian yellow, rose madder and permanent blue. For 
the brightest yellow of the centre, use cadmium No. 1, 
adding a little white if necessary, and putting the paint 
on in little dabs, as the button is really an aggregate of 
tiny blossoms, and therefore cannot be imitated by 
smooth strokes. Mix the same yellow with permanent 
blue and rose madder for its shade. With a separate 
brush paint in the cast shadow thrown on the petals, of 
its precise form, and that no opaque color may mar its 
transparency use only permanent blue, rose madder, and 
Indian yellow for the purpose. For the shaded rays, 
mix the three colors just mentioned with white—the due 
proportion of each can only be determined by experi- 
ment—until the required gray tint is produced. A 
simpler way is to use ivory black and raw umber with 
the white, though the effect is not so good, and it is con- 
trary to the practice recommended. Paint the whole ray 
in shadow ; afterward touch in the necessary lights if 
most of its surface is dark, with one full stroke of the 
brush, For the rays receiving the light lay the paint on 
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very thickly, adding a little Indian yellow to the white, 
as it is always too cold when used alone, and a touch of 
madder also if a rosy tinge is perceptible. The ridged 
appearance caused by the veins may be suggested by 
strokes of varying thickness, or by markings of the 
shadow color, taking care not to make these too promi- 
nent, 

For the stems, use yellow green vermilion, modified by 
burnt Sienna, and for the shadows permanent blue, Ind- 
ian yellow, and burnt Sienna. By using a larger pro- 
portion of blue this combination will also serve for the 
leaves, with the addition of white for the brightest 
lights. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
with regard to the care of the materials used in oil paint- 
ing. In the first place, always clean your brushes as 
soon as possible after your work is done. Do not use 
turpentine, as it stiffens them, but with a piece of paper 
wipe out as much of the paint as you can, and then wash 
them thoroughly with cold or tepid water and toilet or 
common household soap. When quite clean, smooth 
the hairs or bristles together with your finger and thumb 
—the sables should meet in a point—and leave them to 
dry. Do not wipe them, for this has a tendency to make 
hairs and bristles fly apart. If you cannot wash 
them at once, dip them in oil, or lay them in water, so 
that the paint may not dry in them. If it does, they are 
useless forever. Never let them remain unwashed over 
night ; it is bad for the brushes, and hinders the begin- 
ning of the next day’s work. 

If retouching varnish has been used, rinse the brush 
well with alcohol, and when this has evaporated wash 
with soap and water. 

Some persons prefer to clean the palette each day 
with turpentine after remeving all the colors, which are 
placed on a slab or in a soup-plate and immersed in 
water, that they may be kept fresh for future use ; but in 
my opinion the saving of paint is offset by the losing of 
time. To leave the lumps on the edge of the palette is 
much more convenient, and not so wasteful as it ap- 
pears, since the expensive colors are bad driers, and for 
the others it does not matter; but they should not be 
allowed to take up too much space. All the thin mixed 
paint must, of course, be scraped off with the knife, you 
afterward using a rag and rubbing the palette perfectly 
dry. An artist once told me that “a palette, like a 
meerschaum pipe, should be colored by use.” By adopt- 
ing the method of simply wiping it clean, the palette 
acquires by degrees a beautiful polish, and a surface ad- 
mirably adapted for the agreeable mixing of pigments. 

L. DONALDSON. 


IT is against the practice of this magazine to repro- 
duce in its columns complimentary references to it by its 
contemporaries. The excuse for quoting the following 
from The Newark Daily Advertiser, the oldest and most 
influential newspaper in New Jersey, is that, from an 
artistic standpoint, it makes a plea in favor of colored 
prints which, for disinterestedness, must carry more 
weight than if made by The Art Amateur itself : 


Something more than a cold word of praise is due to the ad- 
mirable work done in the production of the two chromo-litho- 
graphs published as supplementary to The Art Amateur for 
December and January. No such artistic result has been accom- 
plished in this country before the appearance of these striking 
works, It is not the fashion to praise chromos as real art, but 
the reproductions of ‘‘ A Portrait of a Young Lady,” by Carroll 
Beckwith, and ‘‘A Breton Peasant,” by Henry Mosler, are genu- 
ine works of art, in spite of the derision which bad chromo-litho- 
graphs have invited for the whole prolific brood of the press. In 
the two pictures above referred to, the artist-printer has contrived 
to give to each impression the true feeling of an honestly painted 
canvas. The colors, especially in Mosler's picture, not only glow 
with the transparent lucency of oils, but they are solidly impasted 
as with the generous brush of the master. The Art Amateur has 
long since proved its right to live and flourish. These recent ad- 
ditions to pictorial art only furnish another and convincing 
proof of the discretion and skill with which the publication has 
been guided through the shoals and quicksands that inevitably be- 
set the course of an enterprise like this, now so unmistakably suc- 
cessful. 





A FAVORITE method of painting snow in water- 
colors, is to put in the shades and shadows in pure wash 
and the lights in body color, freely and thinly applied. 
An invariable rule in snow painting, based on nature, is 
to make the shadows colder than the lights under certain 
skies, as sunsets and strong sunlight, the lights on snow 
will appear very warm, absorbing as they do the colors 
of the sky ;. on gray days the lights are cold. But under 
any effect they are warmer than the shadows. 
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IN buying turpentine, see that you get the refined 
quality. The common kind has an injurious effect on 
brushes, and muddies the colors it is used with. Keep 
your turpentine in a corked bottle, and never use it to 
wash brushes in, for it destroys them rapidly. Simply 
dip your brush in turpentine, to loosen the color in it, 
then wipe it off on a rag and wash out the brush with 
soap and water. 


* * 
* 


FRANK FOWLER, in his little book on oil-painting 
prescribes a palette of silver white, ivory black, bone 
brown and raw umber, yellow ochre, light, medium and 
orange cadmium, vermilion, light, and Indian red, burnt 
Sienna, madder lake, permanent and Antwerp blue and 
cobalt, terre verte and light zinober green. With this 
any picture can be painted. The list is indorsed by 
nearly every artist I have broached the subject to as 
being complete, simple and safe. 

*,¢ 

A CHAMOIS rag is an excellent substitute for a stump 
in crayon drawing. Indeed, more subtle effects can be 
produced with it. Wrap it around your finger, and rub 
as with a stump. 

* * * 

HOGARTH, writingof his own course of art study, 
says: “In place of embarrassing my memory with super- 
annuated precepts, and of fatiguing my eyes by copy- 
ing canvases damaged by time, I found that to study 
from nature itself was the most direct and least perilous 
road one could choose to acquire a knowledge of our 
art.” Nevertheless, Hogarth would have been a better 
painter if he had had more respect for the work of other 
men. Nature made him strong and original, but she did 
not teach him refinement. 

*,* 

A GRAY tint composed of black, white and cadmiun 
is an excellent ground color for a canvas. The cad- 
mium gives a_ peculiar luminous quality, especially 
when skies are painted over such a ground. You should 
let your ground dry perfectly hard, and then scrape it 
with a scraper, and oil it out before painting over it. 

*.* 

‘LITHOGRAPHIC crayon is a charming medium for 
sketching. It has a deep and lustrous black, and gives 
a superb, rich effect. Paper of a fine grain should be 
used—such as the best French drawing paper. Sketch 
your outline first with pencil, and use the crayon with a 
certain hand, as its marks cannot be erased. 

* * 

NEVER use a little brush when you can make a big 
one do the work. 

«x * * 

BURNET’S “ Essay on the Education of the Eye” and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s lectures should be read by every 
artist and art student. Although old books, they are so 
true in spirit and in fact that they are as fresh and bright 
to-day as when they were written. 


* * 
ro 


PRINTS on raw white paper may be given a charm- 
ingly delicate tone by a wash of tea, and a stronger and 
richer one by a wash of coffee. The former imparts a 
pale and dainty Japan tint, and the coffee one nearer to 
India. 

*.* 

NEVER miss a chance to experiment. The best way 
to find out new things is to try new methods of doing 
old ones. 

od * " * 

J. G. BROWN says: “ Rely only on firm painting for 
results. Glazes mean nothing. Paint with solid color, 
and model with your brush. Use the best colors only, 
on the best canvas, and do not be afraid if your pictures 
are a little bright now. Time will subdue them ; so that 
the best way to avoid a sombre future for your work 
is to allow for and provide against it in the present. I am 
frequently accused of painting in too bright and clean a 
manner, but my pictures of ten years back are all mel- 
lowed as I expected they would be. If I had painted 
them meliow they would now be black; I calculated on 
the effect of years, and my calculations have not led me 
astray. Pictures are hung in rooms which are rarely, 
if ever, fully lighted, and the absence of sunlight aggra- 
vates their tendency to darken. When any of my 
sketches become too sombre, I set them out in the sun- 


























light for a day and they resume their pristine freshness. 
But the mellowness which time, not darkness, brings, re- 
mains.” ARTIST. 


Kmateur Photography. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD., 


COP YING, 

THE question is asked, ‘“ What sized lens should be 
used for copying purposes?” No single lens will answer 
for all emergencies. The following would probably be 
a safe guide toadopt: A lens required to copy or repro- 
duce a picture the same size should have a capacity 
equal to the one which originally produced the picture. 
For instance, if we have an 8xto picture to copy in its 
entirety out to the edges—it will require a lens to repro- 
duce it sharp, known as a rapid rectilinear or other 
landscape or mechanical lens, two-inch diameter, about 
ten-inch focus and marked as of the capacity indicated— 
“8x10.” It is often the case that only a portion of a 
picture is to be copied, say, for instance, a head and bust 
out of a photograph, which may be a full or half-length 
portrait. Here the principle is indicated that a lens of 
sufficient power to make such a sized picture from life as 
the portion to be copied, will now answer the purpose. Of 
course, the power of the instrument is increased by the 
use of a diaphragm—or, as it is now generally designat- 
ed, a “stop.” So frequently is the head required only 
that in my own copying-room we use a good “4x5” 
rapid rectilinear Dallmeyer, stopped down, in a large 
majority of cases. I thinkit is also safe to assume that 
any lens which will copy a picture to the original size, 
will also enlarge it to any degree required, with proper 
stop, and sufficient exposure. I have seen tables in 
which are arbitrarily declared the distances to be ob- 
served, the exact focus of the instrument and the length 
of exposure required in making copies. This presup- 
poses a wonderful accuracy in the manufacture of lenses 
which my experience does not justify. I have used du- 
plicate instruments of the best makers, alleged to be of 
the same size and focus, and found them to differ in 
length of focus, time of exposure, and in all the usual 
variations of lenses made by different manufacturers. 
The variations were not material or injurious to an im- 
portant degree, but were sufficient to show the uselessness 
of the tables. Knowing the proper instrument required, 
and the size desired in the reproduction, it is an easy 
matter with a good copying-board, to measure the 
image on the ground glass and secure the desired re- 
sult. To avoid the bother of adjusting a pocket rule 
or other measure to the image, it is well to have a line 
drawn from the top to the bottom of the ground glass, 
in the centre, divided with fine pencil lines into half- 
inch spaces. The utility of this will at once be apparent ; 
one has a transparent measure constantly adjusted to 
the image presented on the ground glass. A lateral 
line, running from right to left, crossing the upright line 
in the centre, and also marked off in half inches, is an 
additional convenience. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A Kiss.—A correspondent asks, apparently 
in seriousness, whether it can be true, as related in one of the 
daily papers, that a young man was unconsciously photographed 
at midnight in the act of kissing his sweetheart. These columns 
are intended for the discussion of more tangible things; and I 
will say that I am not the best authority on the subject, inasmuch 
as I never photographed a kiss—except as a vivid memory resem- 
bles the fidelity of a photograph. Reading between the lines of 
humor, I think I discover the serious question, ‘‘ Have we reached 
the ultimate degree of sensitiveness in dry plates?” Not by any 
means, It is barely possible to prepare a plate so sensitive that 
the small amount of light to be found on a starlit night would 
fix an image on it. It would have to be prepared in total dark- 
ness, however, and it is next to impossible to carry on the delicate 
chemical operations necessary without any light at all on the sub- 
ject. So sensitive, however, is it now possible to make a plate 
that, by daylight one can secure a picture by exposing the plate a 
two hundredth part of a second, and I have made a photograph 
at midnight of the flash of a Leyden jar in what the authorities 
declare to be one ‘twenty-four thousandth part of a second! As 
this was accomplished some months ago, the announcement by a 
scientific gentleman that he thinks it possible, and hopes to suc- 
ceed in a series of experiments to that end, may not have the nov- 
elty he supposes it to possess. 

** DocroRING " NEGATIVES.—Another inquirer asks, ‘‘ How 
shall I get a good proof from a portrait negative in which the 
high lights of the face are dense, and the drapery undertimed ?” 
I prepare ‘‘ground glass varnish” and give it a strong yellow 
(gamboge) or red color by some soluble pigment. Some of the 
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aniline colors are good. Then on the smooth or glass side of the 
negative I pour the colored varnish, letting as little drain from it 
as possible. As soon as ‘‘ set” I remove with a rag the varnish 
from the heavy or opaque portions of the negative. When dry it 
should be printed in the usual manner, when, if the varnish is 
strong enough in color, it will be found that the thin portions of 
the negative have been retarded in the printing, while the flesh 
tones—being free from varnish—have more value. Care should 
be taken, of course, to keep the varnish from flowing upon the 
film or negative side of the plate. 

To MAKE PAPER NEGATIVES TRANSPARENT.—The recent arti- 
cle in The Art Amateur on paper negatives calls forth an inquiry as 
to ‘ how to oil negatives” and make them transparent for print- 
ing. The oiling is somewhat difficult to explain—though easy to 
do. On a smooth board covered with brown wrapping paper, place 
your print, xegative side down, and secure the corners and edges by 
means of drawing tacks or pins. Pour upon the back or white of 
the paper a quantity of castor-oil and swab it over the back. Now, 
with a clean, hot flat-iron run slowly over the surface. The oil is 
made limpid by the heat and fills the paper. As the iron passes 
along, follow with the saturated rag, and the paper will absorb the 
oil till it is full or translucent. The first effect to the eye is to 
drive the oil down into the paper, leaving a dried gray surface, but 
as you follow with the cloth full of oil, the paper instantly fills 
again, until finally the whole surface is full. Then wipe off with 
a clean cotton cloth the surplus oil, being careful not to wrinkle 
or crease the paper. When not in use the negatives should be 
packed between sheets of paraffine paper. Ordinary packing paper 
will absorb the oil and render a repetition of the operation neces- 
sary. 

OLp NEW YORK LANDMARKS.-—May it not be hoped that the 
enterprising amateur of the New York Society may turn 
their ability to account by securing good negatives of the early 
landmarks and relics of old New York, and depositing with 
some safe custodian proofs of the same. So rapidly is the city 
being rebuilt, that it will not be long before every architectural 
relic of old New York will be entirely obliterated. As pro- 
fessional photographers are too busy to attend to the matter, the 
amateurs should take it into consideration. 

Sky LiNES OF THE METROPOLIS.—Referring to the subject of 
the previous paragraph, I call to mind that Mr. W. P. Gar- 
rison years ago madea suggestion which I regret now I did not 
actupon. This wasto make each year from Brooklyn and 
the New Jersey sides a series of negatives of the ‘sky line” of 
New York City. Last summer I was amazed atthe wonderful 
changes that had taken place in this respect since Mr. Garrison 
gave me that hint. Truly it seemed as if ‘‘ every valley had been 
exalted and every hill madelow.” The great office and insur- 
ance buildings down-town and the colossal apartment struct- 
ures up-town, mostly erected during the last decade, have so 
changed the sky line of the metropolis, that a good photo- 
graph made ten or a dozen years ago would now be of great 
interest. As these changes are constantly going on, let our 
amateurs take the pains to keep a photographic record of them. 

A NEW APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY is its employment to 
test the quality of timber. Micro-photographs are taken of sections, 
longitudinal and transverse, of standard pieces of timber bearing 
a certain known maximum or minimum strain. These are en- 
larged, and serve as comparisons for other samples. Any piece 
which the educated eye detects to have fewer rings, per 
inch of diameter, fewer fibres, or fewer radial plates per square 
inch of section, is rejected. The advantage of the method is, 
says The Ohio Lumber Journal, that it allows all timber for 
important positions to be tested before being used. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON AN ORDINARY PREss. —Con- 
stant experiments are made on both sides of the Atlantic with 
a view to obtaining photographic printing plates taken di- 
rectly from nature which can be turned to account on an or- 
dinary printing-press. Mr. Sawyer, of London, recently described 
and demonstrated a new method, which represents an important 
advance in this field of work. Briefly described, the process is 


as follows : A mixture of gelatine and powdered graphite is 
formed into a film ona plate of copper. This film is made 
sensitive to light by treatment with bichromate of potash. Such 


a film, as is well known, will become insoluble wherever light is 
allowed to act upon it. Exposed to light beneath a photograph- 
ic image on glass, certain parts become insoluble where the light 
acts through the clear parts of the picture placed above it. By 
the after application of hot water the insoluble portions are wash- 
ed out, leaving a picture in relief, broken up into a rough grain 
by the particles of graphite now left exposed. The film is then 
dried, and polished with a brush until it assumes the metallic 
appearance of a well-cleaned fire-grate. Its surface is now an 
excellent conductor of electricity, so that when the plate is hung 
in an electrotyping bath, a copy of it is produced which can be 
placed in the hands of an ordinary printer. 

THE NEW BRoM|JDE PAPER. —The new bromide paper of 
Eastman is not only available for portraiture and landscape work, 
but is useful in many other ways. I recently had occasion to use 
a number of copies of music transposed from the published 
edition, At two o'clock I gave the printed sheet to the gentleman 
who was to transpose and copy the music. At three, I received 
the completed work ; in fifteen minutes I had a negative, and at 
five o’clock left for home with fifteen or twenty copies in my 
pocket—printed, washed and dried! I printed at a distance of 
two feet from a four-foot gas- burner, giving each print ten sec- 
onds exposure. After fixing, I washed rapidly, and then discov- 
ered that I could blot off the surface with ordinary blotting-paper 
without injury to the prints. This being done the sheets were 
dried by heat in a very few minutes. The same method is quite 
practicable for letters, drawings, designs, etc., as in many cases the 
original could be placed in a printing-frame and printed direct. 
This method would, of course, give a ‘‘ negative,” but for mechan- 
ical uses or for memoranda it would answer as well. If, however, 
** positives ” are wanted, the negative could be quickly fixed, washed 





and dried, and used in the same manner as was the original docu- 
ment. In one of the large patent offices in New York all the 
drawings are reproduced in this manner before they are sent to 
Washington. 

PHOTOGRAPHING CLOUDs.—One of the most interesting of the 
observations made at the Kew Observatory is that for determining 
the height and speed of clouds, which, by an extremely nice ar- 
rangement, are simultaneously photographed from two points 
half a mile apart. The cameras are placed, one on the observa- 


tory terrace, and the other one on a pedestal in the park, half a ~ 


mile away. The instantaneous drop shutters of the two instru- 
ments are connected by a wire, and caused to act simultaneously 
by an electric current. The cameras both being focused ona 
given cloud, the operators signal ‘‘all right” by means of flags. 
The one at the observatory then breaks the contact, and the 
shutters automatically drop, exposing the plate, and rise immedi- 
ately on the wire being united again. By these means distinct 
views of the clouds are obtained from different points, and the 
actual distance and rate of speed are afterward calculated. In 
the upper part of the observatory is the observation room, con- 
taining a large telescope used for recording the spots on the sun, 
which are automatically photographed. In using the bromide 
paper it will be found that the tone depends largely upon the 
character of the negative. Brilliant negatives give the best 
results. To avoid yellow flat prints, four things are absolutely 
necessary: First, the developer must be acid; second, the 
washing must be thorough between each operation ; third, 
fresh hyposolution for each print is required for fixing ; fourth, 
the clearing solution must be used as directed. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM WITH LIVING Faces, —A favorite 
pastime at juvenile parties is the representation of a photographic 
album with living pictures. A large frame with a cover on 
hinges represents the album. The outside is covered with red 
cloth, while inside is an oval mat, with an opening sufficiently 
large to admit a life-sized head. The young folks then dress up in 
various characters, and are exhibited one by one through the 
opening, the album-lid being closed between the exhibition of 
each picture. Of course, means have to be adopted to conceal the 
lower portion of the figure, but this can be easily contrived. 
The use of the magnesium light gives, it is said, quite a photo- 
graphic look to these human pictures. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN FicTion.—In a Christmas tale, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert tells a short, but effective ‘‘ Story of a Dry Plate,’’ which 
may be summarized as follows: A young fellow falls deeply in 
love with a girl on board an ocean steamer, and becomes her ac- 
cepted lover. Having a camera with him, he photographs her 
during the voyage on a dry plate, which, as he can find no con- 
veniently dark place for its development, he puts carefully by for 
future manipulation, The steamer arrives at the Far East; he 
parts from his fancée, and returns to England. Aftera year or 
two of vicissitude, he is horrified to hear of her shipwreck and 
death. Suddenly he remembers his dry plate taken long ago, 
and now the only link between him and his lost love. With 
eager anxiety and feverish caution he shuts himself in a darkened 
room, to effect what seems to him well-nigh like calling the dead 
back to life. The progress of the development cf the plate is 
told with gt at dramatic power, and how, at length, as every feat 
ure he had learned to love slowly appears on the plate, the door 
is excitedly opened, his valet rushes in, and before the hero of 
the tale can upbraid him for the irreparable mischief he has done, 
tells him the happy news that the lady was saved by a passing 
vessel from the wreck, and is alive and well in London waiting to 
receive him. The purely technical photographic details that are 
given with such accuracy as to leave little doubt that the author 
of **H. M. S. Pinafore” and ‘‘ The Mikado” is himself an ama- 
teur photographer. 

BLUE PRINTS.—It is often difficult to secure the necessary 
chemicals and paper for making silver prints on short notice, 
while the materials for making blue prints can usually be obtained 
at any country drug-store. Mr. R. W. Jones, of Philadelphia, is 
to be thanked for the accompanying concise formula and descrip- 
tion of the process. They are published for the use of engineers 
and draughtsmen, but are equally applicable for printing from 
negatives in a printing-frame instead of the blanketed board which 
he describes. 

1. Cover a flat board the size of the drawing to be copied, 
with two or three thicknesses of common blanket or its equiva- 
lent. 

2. Upon this place the prepared paper, sensitive side upper- 
most. 

3. Press the tracing firmly and smoothly upon this paper by 
means of a plate of clear glass laid over both and clamped to the 
board. 

4 Expose the whole—in a clear sunlight—from four te six 
minutes. Ina winter's sun, from six to ten minutes. Ina clear sky, 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

5. Remove the prepared paper and pour clear water on it for 
one or two minutes, saturating it thoroughly, and hang up to 
dry. 

The sensitive paper may be readily prepared, the only requisite 
quality in the paper itself being its ability to stand washing. 

Cover the surface evenly with the following solution, using 
such a brush as is generally employed for the letter-press: 1 part 
soluble citrate of iron (or citrate of iron and ammonia), 1 part red 
prussiate of potash, and dissolve in 10 parts of water. 

The solution must be kept carefully protected from light, and 
better results are obtained by not mixing the ingredients until 
immediately required. After being coated with the solution, the 
paper must be laid away to dry in a dark place, and must be 
shielded entirely from light until used. When dry, the paper is 
of a yellow and bronze color. After exposure, the surface becomes 
darker, with the lines of the tracing still darker. Upon washing, 
the characteristic blue tint appears, with the lines of the tracing in 
vivid contrast. Excellent results have been obtained from glass 
negatives by this process. 
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THE DECORATION OF OUR HOMES. 


VI—THE DINING-ROOM (CONCLUDED), 


S I have said before, no hard and fast 
rules can be laid down for the furnish- 
ing of any house, for individual tastes 
differ, and it is very desirable that they 
should do so, and that one’s home 
should express one’s own feelings, and 





not those of some professional decorator who happens 
to be in vogue at the time. The taste of the lat- 
ter is, inthe nature of things, bound to be transitory. 
And we who have to live in our homes the year round, 
especially those who cannot afford to turn them inside 
out every two or three years, seek something that shall 
be restful and satisfactory in every day’s intercourse, 


at both houses, it may be, have the pleasure of the va- 
riety they present? So long as the principles of beauty 
are observed, the more individuality each house presents 
the better is it. 
spirits of the next generation, if the green-blue-gray 
school had the furnishing of all our houses ? 


As a rule, a dining-room is wanted to be warm in 


Can any one imagine the effect on the 


tone, though quiet and inobtrusive. If you have two 
rooms—one for summer and one for winter, well and 
good, 


by all means—a shelter from the glaring sun and the hot 


Let the summer one suggest shade and coolness 





air without—a place where one can eat one’s meals in 
delicious coolness; but, as a rule, town houses—of 
which we are chiefly speaking at the present moment 

are deserted in the hot weather, and we come back to 
them when the days are short and the hours of sunshine 


few, and we want the cosiness of a room which glows 


depend on the uses it is to serve. Ina house where 
there are no children, or they are still in the nursery, 
and where the master and mistress understand the hap- 
py art of giving “ little dinners ”’ to select friends, as op- 
posed to dinner-parties to acquaintances, nothing is so 
charming as an oval table, which may be enlarged to 
hold ten or twelve people. But those who have carried 
the art of dining to its finest condition, draw the limit at 
eight as being the greatest number which can be we// 
entertained, either with conversation or viands. No form 
is so beautiful as an ellipse, and perhaps rare glass 
and china never look so well as when displayed on an 
oval table. 
families. 


It is, however, only suitable for small 
When there is a large home party of grown 
or half-grown children, a long table is a necessity, and 
they are to be found now of a kind which makes the 
dining-room a veritable refectory, as, perhaps, is best in 
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‘* CHILDREN CARRYING FLOWERS.”’ BY RUBENS. 


SUITABLE FOR A PANEL OR OVER-DOOR DECORATION FOR A LOUIS SEIZE ROOM. 


rather than novel and startling, which is the beau-ideal 
of the tradesman or craftsman whose living depends, 
like that of the tailor and dressmaker, on changing the 
fashion as often as is possible. It would not do in their 
shops and warehouses, to have, year after year, the 
same designs and coloring. At the risk of changing for 
the worse, they must change, and keep changing in or- 
der to attract notice. If you put your house into the 
hands of one of these firms, you simply condemn your- 
self to be a victim of the fad of the hour, and in nine 
cases out of ten are saddled with furniture which you 
do not like, and coloring which is wholly at variance 
with your own taste. There are people who are quite 
happy in a “ Morris house,” all gray-green and green- 
blue, reproducing indoors the sad and somewhat mo- 
notonous coloring of an English winter landscape. 
There are others who love color and like to surround 
themselves with Oriental fabrics and richly-tinted china. 
Why should not each have his way, and we, who visit 


a little in the firelight and suggests comfort. ‘There is, 
perhaps, nothing which is so suitable for furnishing a 
dining-room as Spanish mahogany, or some rich-look- 
ing and dark-colored wood, with the half polish which 
is nearest to the beautiful old oil polish of ancient 
days, got by real hard work and constant care, and 
not by a glittering varnish laid on as the French polish 
of to-day. In the old method, all the varied tints and 
beauties of the grain shone forth, so that an old cabinet 
or bureau is a study of color by itself, while the system 
of veneering and French polishing gives us a glittering, 
restless surface, which obliterates any fine under effects 
there might have been, and gives us a steady glare 
which is never restful or pleasing. 

Dining-room furniture is meant to be solid, and the 
simpler it is the more suitable. It is a room for busi- 
ness—the business of eating and drinking, and what is 
wanted is comfort and simplicity, which may be com- 


bined with any amount of richness, The table should 


a large household. The table in this case resembles the 
long boards seen in old halls, and rests on trestles, or is 
made in a series of divisions which may be joined to- 
gether in one long table when the party is large, or used 
separately if not so required. This table is so much a 
reproduction of old times that it only looks well when 
of dark oak. The centre is left uncovered, and on it 
stand suitable ornaments of pottery or of metal either to 
hold plants or cut flowers. This decoration is perma- 
nent. When the table is arranged for a meal, either 
separate serviettes are laid for each person, and the 
silver, glass, etc., placed upon them, or narrow slips are 
used which run the whole length, and are about eighteen 
inches wide. The effect of the separate serviettes is in- 
finitely prettier, and the dark polished oak which shows 
in the centre of the table, and round each napkin as it 
lies, sets off the whole arrangement wonderfully. In 
some houses this arrangement is only adopted for the 
informal meals, breakfast and luncheon, but in others, 
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where a return to the old style is more in vogue, the 
These again are 
What one per- 


dinner is served in the same way. 

matters of taste or of individual needs. 
son finds convenient, another dislikes. There is no 
right or wrong about it. So long as the supports of the 
table are in correct proportion to its size, and are com- 
pletely suited to the purpose they have to fulfil, and 
graceful in themselves, it does not signify whether the 
dining-table be an oval, an oblong, or a long refectory 
board. Let each one suit himself. What is ugly and 
heavy, is the telescope table, with four enormously thick 
legs, out of all proportion to its size when closed in to 
its usual extension, and which, when leaves are added to 
lengthen it, are equally out of proportion, being then too 
small, or they have to be supplemented by some weak 


little occasional legs in the centre, out of all keeping with 


needs the seats to be wide enough to insure that there 
shall be no overcrowding. Perhaps the happiest medi- 
um of comfort in dining-room chairs are some of the 
old Chippendale or Sheraton, still to be bought, or 
which have been so successfully copied in late years. 
The Sheraton chairs are lighter to move, and are gen- 
erally more elegant in form than the Chippendale, but 
for solid comfort there is nothing which has surpassed 
the latter. 

Custom and experience appear to point out that mo- 
rocco or other leather coverings are more suitable for a 
dining-room, as most in accordance with that sense of 
cleanliness and objection to all that would retain the 
smell of food, which is inseparable from a charming din- 


ing-room. Some of the gilded leathers have a very rich 


effect, but, on the whole, perhaps, nothing has ever been 
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the others. It is obvious that the same legs cannot 
bear correct proportions to a table for eight and one to 
hold twenty-four.* There is no question of individual 
taste here, but of absurd construction. 

The chairs in a dining-room are intended for placing 
at the table. In height from the ground, therefore, and 
in the position and proportion of the back, the chief 
thing to be considered is the most comfortable position 
of the person seated at the table and taking his meals, 
One does not need or wish to lounge at the dinner- 
table, while it is decidedly a comfort to be able to lean 
back in the intervals of eating without any appearance 
of ill manners. The backs, therefore, are generally up- 
right, and not too high to interfere with the handing of 
the viands. There is nothing more disagreeable than 
to be stinted in room at the dinner-table, therefore one 


HALL AND STAIRCASE IN A CONNECTICUT HOUSE, 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES A, GIFFORI ARCHITECT, NEWARK, 


more suitable than a plain, dark-colored morocco, which 
always looks handsome, and which may be effectively 
relieved if too sombre, either by gilt or by steel-headed 
nails. 

A great element of comfort in a dining-room is the 
curtains. Where portiéres are used, they should, in all 
cases, be hung from the same height as the window- 
curtains, and not, as often seen, made only just to clear 
the door. A winter room is already half-furnished if it 
has handsome window-curtains and portiéres hanging 
from the same elevation, if these are selected to har- 
monize with the walls and the carpets. 

Perhaps nothing makes so uncomfortable an appear- 
ance in a room as curtains having conspicuous stripes 
across them at intervals, all over. The lines of the 
decoration running constantly counter to those of the 
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drapery are always irritating. In some cases, an em- 
broidered dado and frieze is welcome, but it must be 
carefully arranged so that the dado on the curtains com- 
poses well with that of the wall-hanging or wainscot. 
The frieze often serves a good purpose in finishing the 
top of the curtain when there is no valance or drapery, 
and carries on the frieze or decoration of the walls. 
Where curtains are embroidered, it is well also to have 
the centres plain, so that no part of the work is hidden 
or covered away by the bands used in fastening back. 
The simple hanging of curtains from visible metal or 
wooden rings on a visible pole, is undoubtedly more ar- 
tistic than any other, and it has consequently remained 
longer in favor. Perhaps the most satisfactory poles are 
made of wood to match the furniture, and rings of the 


same; but it matters not of what material they are if 
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they are simple and sound in proportion and the orna- 
ments at the ends are in good taste. There seems to 
be a tendency now to return to draperies, and these are 
sometimes lined with some contrasting color, and, as it 
were, thrown over or arranged over the poles with an 
appearance of negligence, which is supposed to be ele- 
gance. All such false appearances are out of place, 
however; the hanging of heavy curtains is not a tempo- 
rary arrangement. Sense of fitness requires that they 
shall present no appearance of coming down or becom- 
ing disarranged. If a valance is considered a necessity 
to keep out draught or to hide some ugly wood-work, 
the more plainly it is a valance and nothing more, the 
more satisfactory will it be. Almost all curtains require 
to be lined, both with interlining and with silk, cash- 


mere or satteen. A great deal can be done to add to the 
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decorative effect of a room by the contrast of the linings 
of the curtains, and this is, of course, especially the case 
with portiéres. 

Recent fashion among some professional decorators 
forbids the use of lace or other inner curtains, but this 
is merely one. of those senseless rushes for something 
unlike others that scarcely needs referring to. . No sense 
of beauty is enhanced by the presentation of a dark, 
rigid line formed by heavy curtains against the sky, or 
the greenery outside. Soft, creamy lace or muslin, soft- 
ening and protecting the edges of the inner curtains, is 
always more restful, and in town such inner curtains 
are almost a necessity. 

The fireplace in a dining-room is almost more im- 
portant an element of decoration than any other part of 
its furnishing, save and except the dresser or side-board. 
Where tiles are used, it is important to have them of 
such a moderate tone in design and color as not to 
irritate by attracting too much attention. Reproduc- 
tions of Persian designs are generally most satisfactory, 
and if the old lustre tiles cannot be got or reproduced, 
the blues and greens of modern Persia can often be 
worked with very good effect into the general scheme of 
color ; or there are the green tiles, without pattern, having 
golden lights, which were spoken of in the hall, or plain 
red—than which, perhaps, nothing is more effective. 

There are many very fine designs now to be had in 
brass for open grates or for fire-dogs where logs are 
burned, and if the idea in furnishing the room is one of 
warmth and comfort, nothing lends itself so much to 
this as brass or copper fittings about a fire. The low 
fender-rails, which suggest rather than forbid the rest- 
ing of one’s feet on them, have decidedly much to do 
with comfort in winter, and they are satisfactory in sum- 
mer because they do not require any excessive expendi- 
ture of energy in keeping them bright and clean. 

Whether the overmantel should be used as a recep- 
tacle for decorative china or stoneware should depend a 
good deal on whether a dresser or a mere sideboard oc- 
cupies the end of the room. One does not wish to live 
in a china-shop or wareroom, and it is very easy to over- 
decorate a room with these things. 

On each side of the fireplace, as a rule, stands an 
easy-chair for the short lounge after breakfast while the 
newspaper is looked over. These may be covered en 
suite with the other chairs, but variety and comfort may 
often be obtained by having them covered with fine 
Persian or Indian mats or rugs, which may be bought at 
a comparatively cheap rate for covering furniture when 
they are injured or in any way incomplete. Or, failing 
that, a good woven tapestry may be chosen which will 
go well with the carpet and hangings. In some houses 
the dining-room is not kept wholly as a refectory, but 
serves the purpose of a morning-room as well; at any 
rate fora few hours. In this case it is convenient to 
have an occasional table or two, or an escritoire. In 
some houses, again, there is a practice of serving break- 
fast on two or three smaller tables, to suit the guests 
who make a practice of coming down late. For this 
purpose the dividing table, which makes into one long 
one when wanted, is the most convenient ; but most gen- 
erally in houses where this is the rule there is either a 
separate breakfast-room or the dining-room is so large 
as to allow of the arrangement easily. 

There are many diverse opinions on the lighting of 
dining-rooms, but on one point all are agreed—that is, 
to avoid naked lights on the table on a level with the eye, 
or any mode of general lighting which throws the 
shadows of the diners on the board. Where expense is 
no object, a system of lighting may be adopted which 
throws a brilliant, although diffused and softened, light 
from all sides of the room, and one forgets to notice 
whence it proceeds; but to the ordinary mortal this is 
not often possible. A central light, which is hidden or 
shrouded from the eye, may be thrown equally over the 
table by means of a reflector in the ceiling, or simple side 
lights placed at a sufficient height on the walls will 
illuminate the table pleasantly without glare, since they 
can always be shrouded to a certain extent from the eye. 


No light is softer or more pleasing than a well-diffused 


incandescent electric light, and, perhaps, none is more 
grievous to the eye when the burning wire is exposed in 
transparent glass with no shield between it and the eye. 
In the present conditions of electric lighting the utmost 
invention of the fitters seems to be the imitation in 
colored glass of some flower, from the centre of which 
issues the little pear-shaped lamp, out of all proportion 
to its size. Or groups of these same incandescent lamps 


are made to issue from stems and mounts at all kinds 
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of impossible angles. The form of the electric light- 
globe is extremely simple and beautiful’ in ‘itself, and 
there is no need that it should be distorted or rendered 
ridiculous in application by an ignorant fitter. Bronze or 
brass fittings are generally most suited to the general 
idea and furnishing of a dining-room. What is often 
to be guarded against is the introduction of brackets or 
chandeliers originally designed for a church and with 
symbolical ecclesiastical ornament into one’s dining- 
room. Fittings of wrought-iron, both for swinging 
centre lamps, brackets, or high stands, are to be had 
now in this age of revival of art-workmanship, and if 
suitable to the style of the room nothing is more charm- 
ing. If these are introduced, the fender and fireplace 
should be in the same style, and blue and white tiles 
would almost naturally be used with them. 

If a Turkey or other Eastern carpet be used, as has 
been suggested, and it is one of the old pattern carpets, 
with the traditional coloring, it may be taken for granted 
that it gives that sense of a “ beautiful neutralized 
bloom” from which any harmony may be fully worked 
out, and this, not because it happens to be the taste of 
the day, but because, as there is no reasonable doubt, 
the traditional coloring of these ancient peoples is based 
on scientific laws of harmony which, in the ancient days 
of civilization were understood and taught, and which 
have become a mere instinct now with them—all tech- 
nical knowledge of the science of color being extinct. 
We know, however, that until the British civilizer came 
upon the scenes with his various array of aniline abom- 
inations, the Eastern carpets were dyed and manu- 
factured on the same lines as they were centuries ago. 
Fortunately, this mischievous influence has been checked 
in time to preserve the traditions of the Eastern carpet- 
makers, and rugs and carpets are again being made as 
in the olden time, although a limited supply is still kept up 
to satisfy the Philistines who prefer the harsh and fleet- 
ing dyes of the “ new ” Turkey carpets. 

HOPE MYDDLETON. 


ALTERATION OF CIT Y° HOUSES. 


No one who finds himself obliged to livein an ordi- 
nary city house, in New York or Brooklyn especially, 
will abstain from making alterations if he can pay for 
them. And, as regards houses built on the plan which 
is common in these two cities, the matter has been so 
well studied out that a little money may be made to do 
a great deal, if put into the right hands. 

The dwellings are, as a rule, deep and narrow. The 
first floor, which has a basement beneath, is elevated 
from five to eight feet above the ground level. 
It consists of a very narrow hall, narrowed still more at 
a short distance from the door by the stairs. From this 
open on one side two parlors, connected by sliding doors. 
Sometimes, at the back, there is an additional small sit- 
ting-room, which, if the lady of the house wishes to “ put 
on airs ” she converts into a “ boudoir.” Generally, it is 
given up to the oldest unmarried daughter. In the rear 
of ali is a veranda. The dining-room is in the basement, 
as also is the kitchen. The upper stories are entirely 
given up to the bedrooms. A more wasteful and less 
satisfactory disposition of the space it would be hard to 
devise. 

There are two ways of treating such a house as this= 
One requires the building of an extension to take up most 
of the yard at the rear. The other requires only the re- 
arrangement of the interior, and some slight improve- 
ment to the front. 

Let us take the simpler and less costly method first. 
The old style stoop mounting directly to the door, at right 
angles with the sidewalk, is replaced by one of two 
stages, of which the first runs with the sidewalk and oc- 
cupies most of the former area. The area railing is 
sometimes removed altogether. If there is a porch, 
Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian, Gothic, what-not, it is ruth- 
lessly demolished. The doorway is more or less orna- 
mented with flat panelling, or with sculpture in low relief. 
The gain, so far, has been in obtaining an easier means 
of approach, in doing away with sham classicalism, and 
in obtaining a broad and unpretentious house-front in- 
stead of a crowded and pretentious one. 

Indoors, the architect’s attention is directed mainly to 
the hall. If there is no vestibule, he makes one ; and he 
takes care that it shall be something more than a mere 
space between two doors. It is cheered with a lamp 
to itself, and in some houses it really serves as a vestibule, 
that is, as a place in which to leave overcoat and goloshes, 
hat, cane or umbrella. 





Vestibule and hall are widened at the expense of the 
“front parlor,” which is converted into a small reception- 
room. The old staircase, mounting plainly in sight as 
one enters the door is torn away. The stair under it, 
leading to dining-room and kitchen is similarly dealt 
with. The rear parlor, with the veranda, if possible, 
thrown in, is converted into a sort of living-room, cut off 
from the hall by portiéres only ; from the reception-room 
by doors. A new staircase is built at the side of the 
living-room farthest from the hall, and it has generally 
two flights, one at right angles with the hall, the other 
parallel with it. The stairs to the lower regions are un- 
der it, screened off from the room by a parallel partition. 

The living-room is a great gain in itself. The small 
reception-room answers every purpose for which a par- 
lor, in such a house is required. The living-room is a 
sort of common ground forall who have the right to enter 
the house so far, but yet be kept sacred to the fam- 
ily whenever it is desired. This arrangement, while 
securing privacy, supposes a sensible republican way of 
living. It certainly is not, as some of the sensational 
newspapers would have their readers think, in any degree 
aristocratic. The room being wider by the addition of 
hall and staircase, and longer by the addition of the 
veranda, is the largest in the house. 
by all the members of the household and by invited 
guests makes it proper to decorate it in good set style. 
Frescoed walls and artistic carvings are allowable here, 
even if nothing of the sort can be had for any other 
part of the house. There is neither selfishness, nor vul- 
gar display in decorating this room as well as one’s 
means will allow, because, while it is not open to the 


Its use in common 


public, it is to the family, in the very largest sense of the 
term. 

The change of position of the stairs necessitates a cor- 
responding change in the disposition of the rooms in the 
upper stories, the main point of which is the abolition of 
the hall bedroom, an institution which has killed more 
people than fell in battle during the Civil War. 

In case an extension is built, it affords a dining-room 
or 2 study on the first floor of about the proportions of 
the old rear parlor. If a dining-room, there is a pantry 
at the back, and the kitchen is in the basement immedi- 
ately under. That almost doubles the service accommo- 
tion in the basement, and usually allows of the former 
dining-room being transformed into a_ billiard-room. 
The other changes are carried out as before described. 

The above is about all that can be done with an or- 
dinary city house, occupying a single lot. The extension 
may be larger or smaller. It may be rectangular or 
six-sided, or have a large bay with windows of opales- 
cent or cathedral glass. The reception-room in front 
may also have a bay-window. A small drawing-room 
may be squeezed in between living-room and dining- 
room, but it will be at the expense of both, and it is bet- 
ter to do without and make the living-room answer. In 
some houses, the room which we have designated as a 
reception-room is used as a drawing-room. That is a 
bad plan, for it is hard to fit a room for a semi-public, 
and for a private use as well. Beside that, it is in a bad 
position. 

But, supposing that tearing down and rebuilding 
stairs and partitions are out of the question, something 
can yet be done to improve the appearance of the in- 
terior. The points which most need attention are the 
hall and staircase, the basement dining-room and the 
parlors. The hall carpet should have no distinct pat- 
tern, but a mere mottling of brownish or brownish red 
tones. It need have no border; but a very narrow one 
of a Greek fret or some other simple pattern, and darker 
than the ground will look well. As the hall is very nar- 
row and is lit only from the door, it should be treated in 
light tones. Still, if a wainscot is used it should not be 
of a light wood. Stained cherry is both good in color 
and reasonably cheap. The wainscot should be carried 
up the first flight of stairs. For the upper wall surface 
of hall and staircase, there is nothing so appropriate as 
stamped leather. From the narrowness of the space 
one is obliged to regard a few square feet of this surface 
at a time. The leather offers an interesting pattern, 
which, though it is repeated, is never repeated exactly 
because of the peculiarities of the material. Golden or 
brownish tones are generally to be recommended. No 
frieze is required, but there should be a cornice of 
stained cherry. The ceiling may be panelled off with 
strips of the same wood and the panels filled with 
stamped leather in a lighter tone than that on the walls. 
At Yandell’s, on Fifth Avenue, a ceiling is shown in 
which a leather panel of Renaissance design is repeated 
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DECORATION FROM A LOUIS XIV. HARPSICHORD IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 


ADAPTABLE FOR PAINTING ON SILK, FOR THE FRONT OF AN UPRIGHT PIANO. 
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in. various positions with excellent effect. Modelled 
canvas or Japanese leather paper makes a good substitute 
for leather, but all other such substitutes are to be 
avoided because of the harsh mechanical effect which 
is common to them. On the walls, an old Venetian 
mirror or two, a frame of proofs of woodcuts, or a small 
landscape in oils may be hung. The doors opening 
on the hall, will, of course, require to be treated. They 
are sometimes of offensive pseudo-Greek design, 
and, as a rule, are either painted white, or grained 
to imitate some wood. The paint should be scraped 
and burned off, and the doors stained like the cherry 
wainscot, or they may be painted adark olive green 
with panels somewhat lighter, in which case there 
should be some green in the coloring of the stamped 
leather on the walls. 

For the parlors, it will be well to 
use a wall-paper which will carry out 
the tone of the stamped leather, but 
the design should be smaller and more 
broken. The most satisfactory way of 
treating the ceilings is to paint them in 
a few pale and subdued tints. Wall- 
paper friezes are to be avoided, but 
the plaster cornice which exists in 
almost every old-fashioned parlor may 
be stained ivory yellow, or waxed and 
picked out with gilding. The doors 
will have to be painted in plain tints or 
stained, and portitres of some sober- 
hued Eastern stuff may be used to con- 
ceal them if necessary. If there is a 
considerable space between the top of 
the door and the cornice, it is not amiss to return to the 
old fashion of placing there a decorative bust or painting ; 
but not a portrait or landscape. The customary white 
marble mantel, if it is not of a bad shape, may be stained, 
to bring it into harmony with the coloring of the room. 
But it is better to rip it out and replace it with a simple 
wooden mantel, with or without tiles. The best use to 
put the rear veranda to is to turn it into a conservatory, 
Beware of introducing too many varieties of shades and 
curtains about the windows. Venetian folding shutters, 
a pair of lace curtains and a pair of brocade or other 
heavy curtains to each window should be enough, 
cotta, salmon color, and grass green, are good 
for the latter. The lace had better be slightly 


Terra 

colors 

tinted. 
The 


dining-room. 


most difficult room to deal with is the basement 
You go down 
to dinner by a dark stairway, 
and pass, perhaps, through a 
bare and damp passage to en- 
ter a room the floor of which 
is from two to three feet be- 
neath the surface of the street. 
It is not easy to make this 
room look as cheerful as it 
should 


stances. 


under these circum- 
Yet the thing may 
The lower hall and 
staircase, to begin with, should 


be done. 


be treated with as much care, 
and not less luxuriously than 
those above. They should be 
softly carpeted, 
decorated and lit by one or 7 i \ 
two ornamental lamps of opal- 


handsomely 


escent glass. The dining-room 
windows open generally on the 
front area, and arrangements 
should be made to keep this 
space, even in winter, stocked with plants, so as to form 
a screen of evergreens. There should be a handsome 
mantel and buffet of stained cherry, each reaching to 
the ceiling, which should show the beams, the panels 
between being filled with leather or painted in some 
simple design. The walls should be wainscoted or cov- 
ered with stamped leather, and the coloring throughout 
should be warm and harmonious. A dining-room on 
the first floor should have a lighter and brighter treat- 
ment. There, “frescoed’’ walls and an uncovered 
marquetry floor would be in order. But in the cavern- 
ous basement dining-room it is unpleasant to incur 
any suspicion of dampness or chilliness, and cheerful- 
ness will be impossible unless great attention is paid to 
comfort. Otherwise, the scheme of decoration outlined 
above is suitable for a remodelled house. 


ROGER RIORDAN, 
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Dew Publications. 


CHINA-PAINTING. 


THE handsome volume on this subject, bearing the im- 
print of D. Appleton & Co., which lies before us, certainly would 
not, at a first glance, be taken for a technical treatise, either from 
its title, TRIED BY FIRE, or from its chatty and rather discursive 
contents. We have not much fault, however, to find with the au- 
thoress, Mrs. S, S. Frackelton, on this account. It is certainly a 
little irritating to stumble against so many German and French 

hrases as are dragged into the text, and it does seem a waste of 
material to give us pictures of pretty girls trudging through the 
snow in search of nitric acid ‘‘to make gold with ""—as one of them 
naively tells a suspicious clerk in a drug-store—and_ more pretty 
girls laden with decorated pottery, descending in solemn procession 
a flight of stairs leading to the kiln called ‘‘ Jumbo.” But this and 
much facetiousness does not prevent the writer from giving a great 
deal of interesting information on the subject of china-painting, 
made especially valuable from the fact that it is the result of the 
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FOR FIRST FIRING, 


DECORATION WITH RAISED GOLD, 


practical experience of the heaa of one of the most successful 
decorating works in the West—the lady hailing from Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Frackelton seems, on the whole, to prefer La Croix colors, 
although she makes frequent reference to those of other manufact- 
ure, especially to the Hancock kind. Some of her experiences 
are not new, but are worth repeating, for they will be to novices. 
She finds that all the colors marked in the La Croix list as ground- 
ing colors need extra flux, unless, perhaps, copper-water green. 
‘* Nearly every one of the painting colors can be used for ground- 
ing, but need to be more highly fiuxed than the regular grounding 
colors. Carmine No. 3 is the most unmanageable of them 
all. Most colors need the addition of one third of flux. Add 
about the same bulkof thick oil that there is of color, and flux 
tugether; then rub down thoroughly with lavender oil. The 
depth of the tint is determined by the amount of lavender added ; 
do not be afraid of it. Never mix with turpentine ; this evapo- 
rates so quickly that the piece is almost sure to be ‘spotty.’ The 
property of the lavender is to keep the color open, and so give 
opportunity to work it longer.” Mrs. Frackelton finds La Croix’s 


lavender greasy, and prefers the garden lavender of the druggist. 
In using water-colors—such as Hancock’s—glycerine is used in- 
stead of thick oil and water for lavender. 

Some colors chip ¢ 
applied too heavily. 


flake off, taking the glaze with them, if 
he colors most troublesome are black, dark 





CERAMIC DECORATION WITH RAISED GOLD, FOR SECOND FIRING, 


green (No. 7), Victoria blue, and the violets. It is advised to put 
these on in two firings, when a particularly strong tone is Cesired, 
using rather a light coating for the first firing and not fluxing 
richly. 

Hancock’s prepared burnishing gold in powder is recommended 
by our authoress—that is, the better of the two qualities sold—and 
she likes to make it of several tints by mixing it with other metals. 
Silver will make it white in proportion as it is added—this is eco- 
nomical—while a little red bronze will give quite a warm red tone, 
and a very little pure green gold will give a beautiful greenish 
cast. In a very effective colored plate in the book—there are sev- 
eral—showing a pair of gorgeous-hued paroquets, the decorative 
possibilities of metallic color are well suggested. It is a generally 
received axiom that ‘‘ gold cannot be worked over color,” but 
Mrs. Frackelton seems to find no difficulty in doing it successfully. 
She says: ‘‘ The flux of the color will penetrate the gold suffi- 
ciently to combine the two; whereas, if a fluxed gold were used, 
the metal would become tod soft, sink into the color, and the 
whole have a dull, uninteresting appearance. Therefore, a/ways, 
in using the gold over color, take that which is unfluxed.”’ 

Practical directions are given for relief, or raised gold work. 
For this, Hancock's paste is used. ‘This comes prepared in two 
ways—in tubes prepared to use with water, or in powder to be 
ground down and used with oil. Should you choose the former, 
simply take the relief from the tube, and if too stiff, reduce to the 
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proper consistency with water, aiso assuring yourself that i: is 
quite fine and smooth. If you chcose the powder, grind it down 
with a muller in turpentine on a ground glassslab. Mix the amoui.t 
you wish to use with tar-oil (nothing else works so well) until 1 
is about the consistency of table mustard. Use a bone knife. 
Moisten your brush with turpentine. The best brushes are Nos. 1 
and 2 tracers, and for long, delicate lines a Trenton tracer 
is excellent ; but you should not use this brush at first. The 
design should be sketched orindicated so that you can apply the 
paste unhesitatingly, for the work is not satisfactory if patched 
ortorn. The surface of the paste must be smooth, to take the 
gold well. If the surface is thin and rough, the gold will never 
look as it should. 

‘* Amateurs make the mistake of ‘ raising’ entire leaves with a 
very thin coat of relief (which is almost invariably scratchy) 
when they wish to express a middle light. This is wrong. Raise 
the outlines and rimsas in this ear of wheat [see illustration], 
for instance. Raise the solid lines and the ear only, and the flat 
gold will express the remainder. When the paste is so thin that 
you can see the ware through it, it is not right. 

‘* If you have some design that you wish to model up very high, 
the first coat may be applied, left till almost dry, and then more 
added. If dried hard before the secogd coat is applied, there is 
danger that the two will separate after firing. The relief should 
be of a dull yellow color when it comes from 
the kiln. If it is glazed it is rather mischiev- 
ous, and unfluxed gold must be used to rem- 
edy the evil. Otherwise, fluxed gold is the 
proper material.” 

Here we must take leave of Mrs. Frackel- 
ton for the present. We hope to recur to 
“Tried by Fire’’ in our next issue. 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. 


Ir is not a little curious that while 
England has been indebted to Frenchmen 
for many years past for much of its best dec- 
orated ceramic ware, it is now further put 
under obligation to a Frenchman for a col- 
lection of materials for the early history of 
the potter's art in that country. Mr. L. M. 
Solon, author of THE ART OF THE OLD 
BRITISH POTTER (D. Appleton & Co.), is 
no stranger to the readers of The Art Ama- 
teur, who have seen in its pages many a de- 
sign from his graceful pencil. Who among 
the American art-loving public does not know 
his exquisitely delicate pate-sur-pate decora- 
tions on Minton vases? During the reign of the Paris Commune, 
when the Sévres factory where he was employed was closed, he 
went to England, drifted to Stoke-on-Trent, where he was eagerly 
welcomed by the Mintons, entered their factory, took an English 
wife, and from that time until now his talents and energies have 
been identified with the country of his adoption. 

In his modest preface Mr. Solon tells how he was led into 
writing this book. His curiosity was aroused by the discovery of 
two quaint pieces of salt-glaze, seen one day on the window sill of 
a Staffordshire cottage which had, so far, escaped the notice of 
continental collectors. He was encouraged to follow up the dis- 
covery until he had found specimens of various kinds equally un- 
known, as well as many others which are not to be seen together 
in any single collection. The collection of Enoch Wood, of Burs- 
lem, was the first one formed with the view of showing the prog- 
ress of pottery in Staffordshire from the seventeenth century, but 
it was dispersed after his death. 

Mr. Solon begins with a short retrospective account of the ware 
produced in England before the seventeenth century, but he does 
not set before us any specimens of a later date than the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and these he does not classify scientifi- 
cally, but under convenient headings. The first group on his 
shelves is of Stone-ware which, in the south of England was 
one of the earliest attempts at improvement made by the potters, 
in order to supply the goods hither- 
to imported from Germany. Then 
he describes his specimens of Slip- 
decorated ware, or pieces made of 
the rough marl from the coal meas- 
ures, ornamented with diluted clay, 
poured in cursive tracery on the sur- 
face, and glazed with ‘ galena.” 
Next comes the Delft-ware made in 
imitation of the Dutch importa- 
tions, from which it can hardly be 
distinguished. Then, in order, the 
Sigillated or Stamped ware, prob- 
ably derived from the German 
Stone-ware, but which had become 
thoroughly English when the suc- 
cessors of the Elers began to em- 
ploy clays of different colors, glaz- 
ing them with ‘lead ore ;” the Salt- 
glaze, white and delicately-made 
stone-ware, the most English of all 
in its characteristics, decorated with 
sharp and quaint embossments, or 
(but only at a later period) with en- 
amels, and even with printing ; the 
Tortoise-shell, rich and harmonious, 
with underglaze colors, similar in 
effect to the work of Palissy, and of 
the early potters of the Continent, 
but differing much from them in 
shape and decoration ; and, lastly, 
the Cream-color, beginning with 
the discovery of the use of flint by 
Astbury ; the first step toward the 
; white earthenware, which, brought 
by Josiah Wedgwood to the highest degree of perfection, was to 
supersede all others. 





ALONG ALASKA'S GREAT RIVER. 


THE interest which has naturally been felt in our new 
possessions in the extreme northwest since they came into our 
hands, will be increased by Frederick Schwatka’s account of his 
travels along the great Yukon River, undertaken by him in 1883. 
He started in April of that year from Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington Territory, with six companions, and, with the help of 
sixty or seventy Chilkat Indians, crossed the Alaskan coast range 
to the head-waters of the Yukon. They started down the river 
on a raft, sailing through one hundred and fifty miles of lakes and 
shooting a number of rapids, before they came to the more navi- 
gable part of its course. The whole length of the river voyage 
was something over two thousand miles. On their way home, 
through Behring Sea, the party touched at the Aleutian Islands, 
the stepping-stones between Asia and America. 

The main object was to acquire information that might prove 
useful to the U. S. military authorities. The maps which the ex- 
plorers made from their own surveys are, however, of the greatest 
importance to geographers. Besides this, a member of the party 
took quite a large number of interesting photographs showing 
not only the varying features of the landscape, but also fish and 

















animals, Indians, their villages and modes of fishing and hunting. 
From these the wood-cuts have been made which illustrate the 
volume. It is to be deplored that better engravers were not em- 
ployed. They, or rather some of them, seem to show that the 
Yukon may yet be visited by our panoramic landscape painters, 
when they have used up the Andes and the Yosemite. The book 
is published by Cassell & Co. 


PRAETERITA, BY FOHN RUSKIN. 


RUSKIN’S outline autobiography, written “ for those 
of the public who have been pleased by my books ”—a very nu- 
merous class it may be said—is published here by John Wiley & 
Sons, in separate chapters. We do not know how theirs com- 
pares with the English edition ; but it strikes us that the paper, 
though heavy, is not substantial, and that the type is too open in 
the *‘ eye,” which is a worse defect than the opposite. The parts 
are stitched with wire—a bad plan. We point out these matters 
to begin with, because the literary contents are such as merit 
being brought out in the best and most lasting manner. 

There have been published, up to the present, seven chapters, 
the last of which shows the future author and critic back from his 
first Continental tour, and hard at work trying to inform himself 
and express his ideas in four different ways at once. He was 
making essays in rhyme, engraving, studying architecture, but 
without hope of becoming an architect, for he says he had no 
power of design ; and, lastly, he was still fascinated by geology, 
reading Saussure’s ‘‘ Voyage dans les Alpes’? and compiling a 
mineralogical dictionary. 

His account of these studies he breaks off to explain the influ- 
ence on him of his parents, who, being both fond of literature, 
seem to have determined his talent in that direction. It is a 
pleasant picture which he presents of his mother, though blurred 
and marred by his besetting mannerisms, as when he speaks of 
her dialect being that of the Croydon Agora, Agora for market- 
place. She was, it appears, ‘‘a tall, handsome and very finely 
made girl,’’ and a *‘ natural, essential, unassailable, yet inoffen- 
sive, prude,’”’ when she first met her future husband in Scotland. 
The description given of the latter’s leanings and surroundings in 
early life goes far to account for some of Mr. Ruskin’s own oddi- 
ties; his inordinate love for Scott's poetry and romance, for in- 
stance, and his somewhat curious ideas on political economy. 
His father was urged to study the science by his teacher ; and, as 
for Scott, we presume he would have to be a shallow lad indeed, 
if he were unimpressed by the literary supremacy of the most-suc- 
cessful writer of his day. The father’s business partner, Mr. 
Dowency, comes in for a little description, when the story of their 
married life in London is being told. He wasa Spaniard, a gen- 
tleman, and a fine judge and honest producer of sherry. 

To the dulness and narrowness of his London surroundings, 
Professor Ruskin attributes the intense admiration for the Gothic 
cathedrals of northern France, and for the street architecture of 
Italian cities which took hold of him when he first went abroad. 
His trip to the Continent was not, however, the first that brought 
him: acquainted with architectural marvels. His father, he tells 
us in Chapter I., was in the habit of hiring a postchaise for two 
months every summer, with which he did his own soliciting, and, 
at the same time, gave his family an outing. In this way, the 
boy not only made the acquaintance of Welsh hills and Scotch 
streams, but of castles and country-seats galore. At this day, he 
says, in consequence of the impressions then made, although he 
has had kind invitations enough to visit America, he ** could not, 
even for a couple of months, live in a country so miserable as to 
possess no castles.’’ Generally, on these peregrinations, they did 
a stage or two before breakfast, with the dew on the grass and 
the first scent from the hawthorns; and if, in the course of the 
mid-day, there were any gentleman’s house to be seen, or, better, a 
lord’s or a duke’s, then the horses were baited while the party 
walked reverently through the state-rooms, under conduct of 
housekeeper or major-domo. But this interest in architecture, 
developed before any liking for any of the other arts, was so only 
because good examples of it came first in his way. It was ac- 
companied by a delight in all the aspects of nature discoverable 
in and about his suburban home ; in the hills now defaced by the 
Crystal Palace; in the road lined with apple-trees ; in the ants, 
the birds, the gooseberry and currant-bushes of his garden. This 
taste seems to have been developed mainly during visits toa 
Scotch aunt living at Perth, where the dark pools of the Tay and 
the Inch or inner meadow beside it, must have done more for 
his sense of landscape beauty than London suburbs even before 
the age of railways. His first attempts at drawing were, natu- 
rally enough, of architecture, English and Continental. He notes 
concerning them, that he could do nothing from memory or ‘‘out 
of his head;” and afterward suggests, perhaps, the reason, 
where he remarks that he could never relish the higher mathe- 
matics, dealing not with absolute magnitudes, but with relations. 
Any reader of Ruskin, who is an artist, will know what conclu- 
sion to draw from this admission. 

But these hints which the present work furnishes, and those 
that it doubtless will furnish, as it goes along, of how to read 
between the lines in Mr. Ruskin's other books, by no means com- 
pose its sole or its principal merit. Its paintings of domestic life, 
of the characters and manners of the people with whom he had 
to deal when a boy, are as delicate as those in Tristram Shandy 
or in Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,” and pleasanter. To say that 
the book, so far as it has gone, isas readable as a novel, would 
be to do it an injustice. It is discursive ; it is often slipshod as to 
Style ; the author’s vanity breaks out now and then uncomfort- 
ably, as, when he inflicts on his reader half a page of juvenile 
verse at a time; but in spite of all that, it is never tiresome for 
more than a couple of paragraphs, and then some naive bit of de- 
scription or clever bit of analysis, sets the reader off again. If a 
judgment may be formed of the whole, from the seven parts now 
published, the book will be the best bit of autobiography in 
the language. 


MADAME MOHL: HER SALON AND 
FRIENDS. 


THE writer of this little book (published by Roberts 
Bros.), claims that the Salon is exclusively a French institution. 
Many American women will dispute that assertion, and some of 
them try to disprove it practically. But it is just these who should 
by all means read what Miss Kathleen O’ Meara has to say about 
Madame Mohl and her salon. They know well enough that a 
salon implies no more substantial entertainment than talk, but 
they may still have something to learn as to the sort of talk that 
is desirable. Slangy and “fast” talk ; shop talk, even of the lit- 
erary and artistic sort ; and small talk of the extreme dudish vari- 
ety are not desirable, and do not go far to make a salon or a draw- 
ing-room an agreeable place to be in. Those who think otherwise, 
should, by all means, read the introductory chapter of this 
book, and they will then, in all probability, read the rest of it. 
Madame Mohl, the successor of Madame Récamier, was an Eng- 
lish girl, born Mary Clarke, who had been brought up in France 
by her widowed mother. Two portraits are given, of which the 
one by the lady herself is far the best. It shows a sprightly, 
saucy Scotch-English face with little appearance of French culture 
in it. She dressed badly, wore her hair in a tangle, and was ac- 
customed to make her toilet in the ante-room of the house where 
she was asked to dine. Her French was as original as her manners. 
But she was both witty and good-natured, and these qualities 
more than made up for everything. When she became mistress 
of asalon of her own she took the matter very seriously, She 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


made the cause of every young man of genius or of talent her own. 
She became the ministering angel of them all. A little touched 
with Bohemianism herself, she could understand and even take 
part in their more innocent vagaries. But her great influence was 
used to keep them from becoming other than innocent, and that 
influence lasted nearly as long as her life. The book is extremely 
well written, and Roberts Bros. have printed it handsomely ; but 
it should be sold for less than $2.50. However, we expect to see 
several and some cheaper editions 


FIAMMETTA. 


Mr. W. H. Srory has taken the name of Boccacio’s 
heroine for that of the chief character in his latest Italian romance 
(Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Our author’s Fiammetta is 
a peasant girl of the Abruzzi who charms birds, poses as a Naiad 
in the midst of a waterfall, carries on her head the easel and other 
impedimenta of her artist lover, and does, says and thinks a variety 
of remarkable things, winding up by dying of an unrequited pas- 
sion. The lover, Marco, is rather a commonplace young gentle- 
man, neither wicked nor heroically virtuous, who takes warning 
from the story of Fiammetta’s mother, and who listens to his con- 
cience and to Mrs. Grundy (under the form which that lady as- 
sumes at Rome) with equal attention. The other characters, 
Fiammetta’s relatives and Marco’s friend Carlo, are amiable pup- 
pets, not at all as interesting as the little figurinesin faience which 
one sees in the Italian stores on Broadway. But they fill their 
modest réle passably well. 

The scene is located in the mountains east of the city ; and we 
have forests of chestnut-trees, frowning precipices, dashing cata- 
racts, a Salvator Rosa sort of landscape in short, about a half- 
ruined villa with a moss-grown fountain, a library of vellum-cov- 
ered books, a great hall used as a hay-loft and bedrooms deco- 
rated with proofs of Marc Antonio’sengravings. Here it is where 
Marco lives, and where he first meets with Fiammetta. The story 
is smoothly written, and will please people who want to be 
amused without being deeply interested. To the critical reader, 
it may be recommended as an example of the sort of literature 
which had its day, when it was obligatory on American artists and 
people of ‘‘culture’’ generally, to go to Italy and make sketches 
of brigands and of ruins. Things have changed since then—not 
altogether for the better. 


VALENTINO. 

Mk. ASTOR’S. novel (Charles Scribner's Sons), be- 
longs to the same class as Mr. Story’s, in its appealing to the in- 
terest which Americans are still supposed to take in things Italian, 
although, as everybody knows, they think, now, much more about 
Parisian topics. The scene is, again, partly in the Abruzzi, partly 
at Rome ; but Rome of the sixteenth century. Valentino is but 
a nickname of Cesare Borgia, with whose adventures in politics, 
war and love, murders, treacheries and hair-breadth escapes, the 
book is chiefly concerned. His father, Alexander VI., and his 
half-sister Lucrezia are introduced ; and there is a crowd of lesser 
characters, all of them picturesque, and most of them wicked, but 
whose various interests are so entangled in the web of intrigue 
which the author has woven for them, that it is difficult, at times, 
to remember the position which some particular one of them is 
supposed to occupy. The confusion is heightened by the liberal 
use which the author has made of disguises, changes of name, 
sudden discoveries, etc., etc., especially as he does not always stop 
to explain. But the incidents succeed one another so quickly, and 
are now and then so dramatic, that one is pretty sure to be 
amused, unless he has looked for something more than mere 
amusement, There are indications that Mr. Astor wished to sup 
ply something more ; that he has read up in contemporary chroni 
cles, examined old prints, old plans of the city, and so forth 
But his researches do not seem to have been carried very far, and 
they have not sufficed to enable him to give us anything like such 
a picture of Rome at the time, as George Eliot has given us of 
Florence, in Romola. We are told that there were market gar- 
dens where now are rows of houses; that the pope, on a certain 
occasion gave a private supper in the Belvidere pavilion ; what 
his daughter, Lucrezia wore on her wedding-day, and that her 
favorite gems were pearls. But all this might be gleaned out of 
half a dozen books not unattainable even in New York. Of the 
literary and artistic movements of the time, Mr. Astor has noth 
ing to say. Still, we are quite ready to believe what the news- 
papers say, that the MSS. was accepted on its merits, its author's 
name not having been put to it. It is a lively though not quite 
coherent story, and it will be found that there is just enough his- 
tory in it to suit most readers. Notwithstanding the characters 
of its personages, it can be put in anybody's hands. 









HENRY ABBEY’'S POEMS. 

Mr. ABBEY is one of those authors wise in their 
generation, who publish their own works. Like Walt Whitman 
and Mark Twain, he seems to find that it pays, for this appears to 
be the sixth edition that he has brought out. He can hardly be 
said to have any special topic. He deals with all art and all nature 
From Karnac and Athens he passes to such modern themes as 
‘*The Stowaway Boy’’ and ** The Lighthouse Keeper ;” from 
‘* Dandelion and Tiger-lily” to an ‘‘ Invocation to the Sun.”’ 

We cannot praise Mr. Abbey’s art. His verses are not 
rlyythmic prose like Walt Whitman’s. They do not run trippingly 
off the tongue. Neither do we find much in his thought that 
should go down to posterity. Still, a few of the shorter poems 
and some passages in the longer ones are worth reading once. 
Whether it is worth while reading through the book to get at 
these depends on the amount of leisure which is at the reader's 
disposal. The book is published at Kingston, N. Y., by the 
author. 





even 


LITERARY NOTES. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON : An “étude,” by J. Cotter 
Morison (Scribner & Welford), is a beautifully printed little pam- 
phiet, giving, on the whole, the most impartial estimate of the 
character of that famous woman we remember to have seen. She 
appears as neither a great’saint nor a great sinner, but a prudent 
schemer who, while reaching for and attaining to the highest posi- 
tion of worldly prosperity, never forgot the spiritual reward in the 
world to come, which she seems never to have doubted that she 
had fairly won. 


HIstoRIC Boys, by E. S. Brooks (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons), is as wholesome a book as one could put.in the hands of 
youth. The careers of the dozen young fellows who from Marcus, 
of Rome, the boy magistrate, to Van Rensselaer of Rensselaer- 
wick, the American boy patroon, whose name is still honored in 
his native State of New York, are such as show—to quote the 
author—“‘‘ that from the earliest ages, manliness and self-reliance 
have ever been the chief ground-work of character, and that in 
this respect the boy of the nineteenth century in no way differs 
from his brother in the second or the ninth.” The volume is 
beautifully printed, and profusely and very well illustrated. 

My TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT, by Silvio Pellico, is 
the first of Cassell's National Library series, edited by Henry 
Morley. These weekly volumes of nearly 200 well-printed pages, 
small 16mo, representing the best literature of all times, are issued 
at only ten cents a volume, or may be subscribed for at $5 a year. 
A more instructive and entertaining course of reading could hard- 
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ly be devised than that outline 
admirable enterprise 


THE Grolier Club have published the TRANSAC- 
rions of their first year in a perfectly printed pamphlet, from the 
press of Gilliss Brothers & Turnure Ihe production is worthy 
of the name of the organization. 


How to BE HAPpPpy THOUGH MARRIED, by “a 
graduate in the University of Matrimony,” is not the cynical pro- 
duction one might imagine it to be by the quaint title, which is 
borrowed from one of Skelton’s sermons. On the contrary, it is 
a very fair statement of the pros and cons on the subject, leading, 
on the whole, to the irresistible conclusion that the institution of 
matrimony deserves, after all, the full measure of popularity it has 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


1, for continuous publication, in this 


so long enjoyed 

YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES, by “ Uncle Lawrence,” 
while modestly declared by the author to be ‘‘ a free paraphrase of 
a French original,” is really more than that. Its ** Frenchiest’’ 
feature is the engravings; they are all admirably executed, but 
some of them are too Gallicised to fit the text as harmoniously as 
one might wish. The book is full of instruction, conveyed in the 
form of a story, ina somewhat less didactic strain than ‘most pro- 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


GEORGE ELIOT’s TWO MARRIAGES, an unbiased and 
essay on a very difficult subject, by Charles Gordon Ames, has 
fourth edition. It comes in the form of a pamphlet, 
faultlessly printed, from the press of George H. Buchanan & Co., 
of Philadelphia—a new firm of publishers from whom we hope 
to hear farther, 


HE Atlantic Monthly for March will contain a story 
entitled ‘*A Brother to Dragons,” by a writer for whom Mr. 
Aldrich predicts a brilliant reputation. 


THE WIDE AWAKE ART PRINTS, published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., of Boston, are admirable photogravure reproduc- 
tions, in colored inks, by the Lewis process, of original drawings 
and paintings made for the Wide Awake magazine. They are in- 
expensive, and some of them are well worth framing. 


Greatment of the Designs. 


COCKATOO AND PAROQUET. 


THIS design (see pages 86, 87) may be used fora screen, 
a fireboard, anda variety of other decorative purposes. The large 
bird is white with a tuft of bright lemon-colored feathers on the 
top of the head. The eyes are brilliant black with reddish yellow 
rims ; the bill is deep rich slate color, very dark in tone. 

I'he smaller bird is brilliant emerald green with yellow tips to 
the upper wing and back feathers. The top of the head and tuft of 
feathers under the eyes are bright yellow. There are feathers of 
rich indigo blue and brilliant red in the wings and tail. The 
leaves are those of the banana, and are a medium shade of rather 
dark rich green. The background for this represents the sky 
seen through the leaves. 

ro paint the design in oil, first sketch in the birds and then begin 
to paint the sky, and use for this cobalt, white, a very little light 
cadmium, a little madder lake and a very little ivory black lhe 
white feathers of the cockatoo are laid in at first in a general tone 
of light warm gray, using white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, 
madder lake and burnt Sienna. Putin the high lights afterward, 
using white, a little yellow ochre and a very little ivory black. The 
billis painted with ivory black, madder lake, cobalt, burnt Sienna 
and white. For the yellow feathers in both birds use light cad- 
mium, white, a little yellow ochre and a very little ivory black. 

In painting the paroquet use for the brilliant green feathers 
Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, a little vermilion and ivory 
black. For the indigo blue feathers use permanent blue, white, 
madder lake, a very little light cadmium and ivory black. The red 
feathers are painted with vermilion, madder lake, white, yellow 
ochre, raw umber and ivory black The green banana leaves are 
painted with Antwerp blue, cadmium, madder lake, ivory black 
and white, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows, 

lo paint the design in mineral colors use for the background 
sky blue, blending it softly. For the white bird leave the china 
clear for the high lights, and shade the feathers with a gray tone 
made of ivory black and sky blue. In the yellower touches use 
ivory yellow. Paint the bill with dark carmine and ivory black 
Paint the leaves with grass green and a little blue, and shade with 
brown green mixed with grass green and a little dark blue. The 
bright green feathers of the paroquet are painted with grass green 
and a little mixing yellow. Capucine red may be used for the red 
feathers shaded with black. For the blue feathers use deep blue 
with a littke carmine, and shaded with ivory black. Use orange 
red and ivory black for the eyes 


cuctions of its class. 


able 


reached a 


THE CAVALIER BY ROYBET. (P. 81.) 
rHis costume is gray, brocaded with silver, with purple satin 
The boots are gray leather, ornamented with silver 
buckles and purple satin at the feet, while ribbons of purple 
satin are seen at the back. Striped gray and purple breeches are 
Ihe man's complexion is rather florid, and 
his hair and mustache are light reddish brown. The background 
is alight gray green, suggesting distant foliage. Underfoot in 
the foreground the green is stronger. For the former use perma- 
nent blue, a little cadmium, white, madder lake and ivory black 
In the foreground substitute Antwerp blue for permanent, and 
vermilion for madder lake. Paint the gray parts of the costume 
with white, ivory black, yellow ochre, cobalt, madder lake and 
burnt Sienna. For the silver use white, raw umber, yellow ochre, 
ivory black and burnt Sienna. For the purple slashings use per- 
manent blue, madder lake, white, and a little ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, The hat and gloves are also gray 
felt 

In painting the study in mineral colors use for the background 
apple green and carmine. In the foreground use grass green with 
a little mixing yellow, and for the shadow use brown green. The 
gray parts of the costume are painted with ivory black and a little 
sky blue. For the silver brocade use pearl gray, and for the pur- 
ple satin ribbons and slashes, golden violet with a little deep blue 
The flesh is painted with the colors given below for the other 
figure, though the proportions are a little different, this man's 
complexion being fairer than the other, and more florid. The 
hair and beard are painted with yellow brown mixed with a little 
ivory black. Do not blend the hair or beard 


slashings 


seen above the boots. 


THE CAVALIER BY ROYBET. (P. 83.) 


IN complexion the man is dark and ruddy, with rich 
color in the face. His hair, beard and mustache are dark brown. 
His richly brocaded doublet is brown and gold, slashed with 
gold-colored satin. His boots are of brown leather, with gold 
buckles and yellow satin on the instep. His hat is of light brown 
felt. To paint this in oil colors, make the background a rather 
light, warm gray, using white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, 
burnt Sienna, ivory black and raw umber. The brown parts of 
the costume are painted with bone brown, burnt Sienna and ivory 
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black, with the addition of white and yellow ochre where needed. 
Paint the gold with cadmium, yellow ochre, white, ivory black and 
burnt Sienna ; add raw umber in the shadows. For the flesh use 
white, yellow ochre, light red, madder lake, raw umber, a little 
ivory black and cobalt, adding burnt Siennain the shadows. The 
ground is a yellow brown, earthy tone. 

In painting the study in mineral colors, the same general scheme 
of color may be followed, with the following palette: Back- 
ground—ivory black mixed with very little sky blue, ground— 
yellow brown, subdued with black. In the darker brown parts of 
the costume use dark brown, and in the lighter tones use sepia 
mixed with alittle ivory black. The gold-colored figures in the 
brocade as well as the satin in the slashings are painted with 
jonquil yellow shaded with brown green. For the complexion use 
flesh red No. 2, and ivory yellow for the local tint. Use about half as 
much red as yellow. Paint the shadows with ivory black, flesh 
red and sky blue in about equal parts, but adding, perhaps, a little 
more red, For the hair use deep brown. 


THE CUP AND SAUCER DESIGN. 


PLATE 508 is a cup and saucer design by Kappa— 
‘* Huckleberries.” For the berries use deep blue, deep purple 


and black. Outline and shade with the same, adding more black 
if needed. Use red brown for the berry stems, dark brown for 
the stalks, The leaves are in autumn colors—small leaves bright 


red, large leaves deep red. The portion of leaf near the stem 
may be either yellow (mixing yellow and brown green) or green 
(apple green and brown green). Outline and veins of leaves, 
violet of iron; background, mixing yellow; bands, white and 
gold. 


Krt Merdlework. 


AMONG the supplement designs of the present issue are 
two for church embroidery which will be found comparatively easy 
of execution. The antependium may be treated in several dif- 
ferent ways, according to the amount of expense which the church 
or the donor can afford. If intended for a festival cloth it should 
be embroidered as it stands, with frontal and superfrontal both 
covered with embroidery. But if a less expensive hanging be 
required, the superfrontal only might be worked, leaving the 
frontal of rich plain velvet, trimmed with a handsome fringe ; 
or the monogram might be used alone in the centre of the frontal, 
and the superfrontal entirely worked. 

If for a festival hanging, it must, of course, be ona white 
ground. Figured silk or satin of a creamy tint is best, for all 
kinds of velvet or plush are unsatisfactory in white. 

The monogram in the centre of the frontal should be worked 
first in basket-stitch of gold on a strong linen. Or any of the 
varieties of gold diapering, of which examples have been given, 
may be used, although nothing looks so rich as a well-raised 
basket-stitch. When cut out and transferred tothe silk or satin, 
itshould be edged with a thin red silk cord, and red stitchings 
introduced into the monogram itself will give it greater richness. 

If it is desired tobe less expensive, the monogram may be 
worked in close feather-stitch, in gold colored silk and edged with 
a thick gold cord, inside of which a thin red silk cord may be 
stitched. Another mode of treating it would be to work it in 
‘*laid’’ stitch of silk and edge it with gold cord. In this case it 
would be improved by laying the cross-lines in thin gold thread 
which might be stitched either with Maltese silk of the same 
color or with red. In any case, the edging cord must, of course, 
be placed after the work has been transferred on to the silk or 
velvet. 

The designs for each side of the monogram on the frontal may 
be worked in several ways also. On white silk or satin they 
might be worked at once on the material, provided it had been 
previously backed. It must, of course, in any case, be embroid- 
ered in a frame. It would look extremely weil if worked in 
feather-stitch altogether, in shades of gold, with outlines and 
enrichments of red silk cord, or it might be worked in laid em- 
broidery, using very delicate tones of blue and apricot, relieved 
with a little olive. In this case the outlines and enrichments 
should be of gold thread. If worked first on linen and trans- 
ferred, all the finer portions or enrichments of the design must 
be worked in on the material itself after the heavy part of the 
pattern has been transferred. 

The monogram in the centre of the superfrontal should also 
be worked in one of the raised gold stitches already described in 
The Art Amateur, and in Japanese or Chinese gold thread—not 
in silk. It also should be worked first on hollaud, and applied on 
to the silk or velvet. If of silk or satin, the design may be worked 
directly on the material, if itis previously backed, with the ex- 
ception of the monogram, which must be of gold. The coloring 
of the embroidery may either be wholly in shades of gold edged 
with red, as recommended for the frontal, or it may be in various 
colors, taking care to avoid gaudiness, Subdued tones of blue 
and of gold or apricot color, with reds toning to a salmon pink and 
relieved with olive, may very well be used, outlining with gold 
thread, or enriching with gold. Feather-stitch or laid embroidery 
may be used; if the latter, the tones of color may be run into 
each other, and the crossing lines should be as inconspicuous as 
possible. Asa generalrule, it may be taken that laidembroidery 
is not as rich looking as well-executed feather-stitch, and for an 
altar-cloth it is important that the work should look as if no labor 
had been grudged to it. Pure embroidery silk alone should be 
used for all church work ; filoselle, or any cheap material, should 
be avoided. A perfectly plain antependium of good velvet or 
silk, trimmed with a handsome gold fringe will look better than 
shabbily executed embroidery. The fringe for a white altar- 
hanging will always look best of gold only, or of shades of gold 
colored silk ; but it may be made of silk, using all the colors of 
the embroidery in correct proportions. 

An altar-cloth must be lined first with a stout, but not too 
heavy, linen, and afterward with silk if it can be afforded ; if not, 
with some handsome lining, great care being taken that it shall 
hang well, asthe smallest imperfection becomes easily visible in 
the church. 

A handsome crimson velvet hanging might be made with the 
monogram in the centre, as already described, without the re- 
mainder of the design, and with the superfrontal worked in 
feather-stitch, chiefly in pale blues and reds, with gold introduced. 
If of velvet, the whole of the work must be done on linen first and 
transferred, the light lines and enrichments being put in after- 
ward with gold thread. 

The same directions may be followed for the alms-bags. They 
will look best in gold with a very little color introduced, if of white 
for festivals ; but if made of red velvet the work may be colored as 
recommended for the frontal. 

The bags should be made upon buckram, covered with linen 
and edged with cord, either of red or white silk, twisted with 
gold, according to the material the bag is made of. It is well 


either to have a small piece of silk covering the top piece just 
where the bag is held, or else to use the little brass clasps sold for 
the purpose, otherwise they quickly become spoiled by passing 
from hand to hand. Thé alms-bag may be finished by a hand- 
some tassel if desired, L, H. 
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Correspondence. 


MARECHAL NEIL ROSES IN O/LS. 
M. A. S., Warrentown, Va.—To paint Marechal Neil 


roses use white, light cadmium, yellow ochre and a very little 
ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows use yellow ochre, 
raw umber, white, a little ivory black light red, also a little cad- 
mium of a medium shade. In the cooler shadows add madder 
lake, and in the rich deep accents burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and 
ivory black. The half-tints should be soft gray, and are painted 
with a little ivory black and cobalt, white and light red. The 
high lights are put on crisply without blending. For these use 
light cadmium, white and a very little ivory black. 

The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
vermilion and ivory black for the general tone. In the shadows 
use Antwerp blue, raw umber, madder lake, ivory black, a little 
cadmium and white. In the deeper accents use burnt Sienna in 
place of madder lake. A very effective background fora large 
panel of these roses would be atone of warm gray suggesting 
an old stone wall. Shadows thrown by the flowers and stems and 
leaves upon this background would give relief and atmosphere. 
Let the shadows fall in the proper direction according to the light 
and shade upon your flowers. Use for this background white, 
yellow ochre, raw umber, ivory black, a little permanent blue and 
burnt Sienna. The same colors will do to paint the shadows, but 
with less white. 





SIMPLE OIL PORTRAIT BACKGROUNDS. 
H. I. H., Atchison, Kan.—The following simple 


palettes will furnish you with a variety of tints for backgrounds : 
(1) Black, white and lake; (2) black, white, Indian red and a 
little vermilion ; (3) black and burnt Sienna; (4) black and Ind- 
ian red; (5) brown ochre, white and burnt umber; (6) Antwerp 
blue, ochre, black and white; (7) terre verte, raw umber and 
burnt Sienna; (8) black, white and burnt Sienna; (g) umber 
and yellow ochre. 





PAINTING HAIR IN OIL COLORS. 


S. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.—In answer to your questions, 
we cannot do better than quote the following directions from 
Frank Fowler’s handbook on ‘Oil Painting,” published by 
Cassell & Co. : 

‘* The hair is laid in in simple flat masses of light and shade, 
but with careful attention to the exact shape of the lights and 
shadows, as these determine the character of the hair, whether it 
be smooth or rough, curly or braided. In smooth dark hair, the 
lights are very bright and broad, while the shadows are rich and 
dark. In dark hair which is curly, the lights are broken up into 
small bright touches, with strong sharp dark accents of shadow 
beneath, In light hair the lights are much less brilliant, and the 
shadows not so dark. If the hair be smooth, the lights are broad, 
though duller than in dark hair, while if curly, the same charac- 
ter is seen in the lights and form of the shadows as in curly dark 
hair, though the lights are less brilliant and the shadows not so 
strong. 

‘*The colors used in painting hair are as follows: For black 
hair take ivory black, madder lake and yellow ochre, with burnt 
Sienna and a little cobalt blue in the shadows, adding whatever 
silver white is needed to lighten the tones Dark or brown hair is 
painted with bone brown, ivory black, madder lake,"yellow ochre 
and white for the general tone, adding burnt Sienna in the 
shadows. The half-tints are made by adding cobalt blue and 
silver white. 

‘*In reddish brown hair use burnt Sienna, raw umber, ivory 
black, a little cobalt blue and white. In the shadows omit the 
taw umber, and in the lights add yellow ochre if necessary. Red 
hair, reddish gold, or very light reddish brown hair is painted 
with light red, silver white, yellow ochre, raw umber and ivory 
black ; adding cobalt blue and burnt Sienna in the shadows. In 
the lights omit raw umber. The half-tints are made with light 
red, white, cobalt blue and ivory black. According to the tone 
of the hair, vary the proportions of the colors ; using more yellow 
ochre and white if the hair is light, and if dark, more black and 
burnt Sienna. 

“To paint light yellow, golden or blonde hair use yellow 
ochre, silver white, raw umber and ivory black for the general 
tones. In the shadows use burnt Sienna, ivory black, raw umber 
and a very little cobalt blue with white. Paint the half-tints 
with ivory black, white, a little cobalt blue, light red and raw 
umber, In the lights use yellow ochre, white and a little ivory 
black. 

‘* Ivory black should always be used with care. Generally only a 
little is needed to give the beautiful quality of gray so essential in 
painting, while too much will make the colors dingy and dirty. 
Always begin with a very little in mixing tones, and add more as 
it is needed, 

“ To paint gray hair use silver white, yellow ochre, raw umber 
and ivory black, with burnt Sienna and cobalt blue in the 
shadows. According to the quality of gray use more or less 
yellow or black. Silvery white hair is painted with silver white, 
yellow ochre, a little light red, cobalt blue and ivory black for 
the general tone, which is first laid in. The lights are put in 
afterward, using silver white, a little yellow ochre and a little 
ivory black. For the shadows use ivory black, white, a little 
madder lake, light red, cobalt blue and yellow ochre ; in the 
deeper accents use burnt Sienna, ivory black and cobalt blue.” 





SOLAR PRINTS FOR PASTEL, 


B. H., Troy, N. Y.—Your solar print should have been 
mede on Whatman drawing-paper which has a good ‘‘ tooth” for 
holding the colored crayons. Smooth albumenized paper is not 
at all suitable for crayon or pastel portraiture. If you do not 
care to go to the expense of procuring a new solar print to work 
over, you might rub the surface of your paper with very fine 
pumice-stone powder, or powdered cuttle-fish until you get it of 
suitable roughness. Take care, however, not to rub too hard, or 
you may obliterate part of the picture, and make the surface of 
the paper so rough that you cannot work on it without producing 
asmudgy effect in the shadow which, it need hardly be said, 
should always be kept transparent. If the solar print has been 
made on drawing-paper which has a glazed instead of adead sur- 
face, simply washing it with hot water will remove the size and 
make it serviceable. Of course the solar print must be mounted 
ona stretcher before any experiments of this kind can be attempted. 





COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A. T. F., Kansas City—Water-colors are used. The 
photographic print selected should be well defined, free from 
stains and spots, and rather light in tone—a warm neutral tint or 

One with inky or heavy purple brown shadows will cer- 
tainly failto produce a good result, but an impression so light 
that the half tones are wanting is also to be avoided. A lighter 
impression, however, obviously may be used for a fair complexion 
than fer a dark one. The photograph must be mounted on 
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card-board. Preliminary to painting, the glazed surface must be 
neutralized. ‘‘ Newman’s Preparation” is perhaps the best for 
the purpose, It is spread evenly over the picture with a camel’s- 
hair brush and allowed todry. Before applying the colors, gently 
wash the surface with a brush dipped in clean water and let it 
dry. Ifthe colors still work greasily use with them a little pre- 
pared ox-gall. A flat wash is applied for the flesh, but when dry 
this has to be worked over most carefully and skilfully in nearly 
every part, to obtain the proper relief where it is needed, and trans- 
parency and depth for the shadows. This modelling over the 
local tints is done by ‘‘hatching’’ or ‘‘stippling.” In hatching, 
fine, short and firm strokes are made with the brush, following as 
nearly as possible the form of the features; the strokes being, for 
instance, somewhat horizontal in the modelling of the forehead 
and somewhat curved or circular in following the contour of the 
mouth oreyes. In stippling, the modelling is done in dots made 
with the point of the brush. Sometimes stippling and hatching 
are employed on the same picture. It is really miniature paint- 
ing, andif you can find an old-fashioned miniature for a model, 
you can learn a great deal more by closely studying it than you 
can by any description. : 


SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT FOR A HALL, 


Str: Will you advise me as to furnishing my hall ? 
I have read recent articles in The Art Amateur on the subject, 
but they will not apply to such a modest home as mine. My hall 
—if itdeserves the name—is only eight feet wide and sixteen 
long. The front door is giass; there are a glass transom and 
side-lights, and a glass door at the end of the hall. How can I 
cover up all that bare glass and yet have light? I had thought 
some gauzy material tacked on full over the transom and side- 
lights would do, with a curtain hung over the door, or the upper 
part, which is glass. There are two more doors in the hall, 
making four. Would portiéres look well, and what color and 
material should they be? The wood-work is walnut, and the 
floor is stained oak color. The wall-paper is of Japanese design, 
in light yellowish brown with fine lines of red and blue through- 
out. I cannot afford expensive curtains or hangings, but desire 
something simple, and, if possible, artistic. Where can the 
bolton sheeting and denim for embroidering be purchased ? 

Mrs. W. E. H., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Cover the glass in the front door with thin ‘‘ Mysore” (Indian 
silk), quite full, and with straight plaits, which must be fastened 
at top and bottom to brass or galvanized iron rods secured to the 
door; or you may simply tack the material. The color of the 
silk for the front door should be a dull ‘‘ maize” tint. Use the 
same material for the transom, but let it be of a more decided gold- 
en shade, and have the plaits spring from a given centre at the 
bottom of the transom, the plaits radiating like the sticks of a 
fan. Portiéres would be the best treatment for the door openings; 
a dull, yellow-toned material would be preferable for that opening 
into the parlor, and light ‘‘ Vandyck red ” for the others, 


DRAWING IN CHARCOAL, 


H. T., Worcester, Mass.—There are two principal 
methods of drawing in charcoal: one when the stump is used 
throughout, and again when the shadows are put in simply by 
broad hatching, and the stump is not used at all. In this case, a 
slight tone is often rubbed in all over the surface of the shadow 
with the finger, and the hatching is put on afterward with the 
charcoal sharpened to a point. In landscapes the finger is-used 
to rub in the charcoal, instead of the stump, by many artists, as 
it gives a different and looser effect, though the hatching is omit- 
ted. The point is, of course, used also. For instance, in begin- 
ning a landscape, just sketch in lightly the principal forms, divid- 
ing the whole as far as possible into two large masses of light and 
shade. With a stick of sharpened charcoal fill in the shadows 
with strong parallel lines rather close together. Now with the 
first finger gently rub these lines together until the whole is one flat 
tone. If the tone is too dark, rub a clean rag softly over the sur- 
face of the paper, removing the superfluous charcoal, and then go 
over it again with the point. The same process may be repeated 
until the desired depth of tone is gained. The deeper accents may 
then be put in with the charcoal point, and any necessary details 
drawn. The most brilliant lights may be made in the darkest 
shadows, or any part completely erased, at will, by using stale soft 
bread-crumb rolled up to a point in the fingers. Sometimes the 
pointed rubber stump is found convenient when bread is not at 
hand. The inasses of light in the landscape are treated by spread- 
ing in the same way a very delicate tint over the whole surface, 
and then removing the highest lights with bread. The accents and 
details are then put in with a point, as before explained. Some- 
times a piece of chamois-skin is preferred to a rag in removing 
superfluous charcoal. 


LUSTRA-PAINTING. 


SUBSCRIBER, New Haven, Conn.—The colors used 
for lustra-painting are of two kinds—the metallic and the non-me- 
tallic or dull colors. The former are used either alone or mixed 
with certain dull colors, while the latter are used as a glazing, 
either fora touch of richer color than the metal, or for a deeper, 
warmer shadow. Each box of the lustra paints, as put up by 
R. H. Bragdon, of New York, contains thirty bottles of assorted 
colors (from which many new tints may be made by mixing) and 
one large bottle of the medium, which is used for all the colors 
except carmine, for which there is a bottle of a special medium. 
Printed directions are inclosed. In painting on plush, it is indis- 
pensable that the pile should be close and short. The designs are 
first sketched or stamped on the material to be decorated, as in 
embroidery. The colors are applied with camel’s-hair brushes, 
not by stippling, but by firm strokes, using the brush as flat as 
possible, and taking the color frequently from the palette, thus 
avoiding an unequal coating and the necessity of going over the 
ground again, for, with the exception of a little glazing in parts, 
the need of several coats is obviated by placing the highest lights 
and the richest shadows where they are required and uniting 
them by a middle tint. 


COLOR HARMONIES. 
H. P. T., Jamestown, N. Y.—(1) Speaking in general 


terms, it may be said that the primary colors yellow, red and blue 
harmonize respectively with the secondary colors purple, green 
and orange; and the secondary colors orange, green and purple 
harmonize respectively with the tertiary colors olive, russet and 
citrine. The tertiaries almost invariably harmonize with each 
other. (2) Citrine is produced from orange and green ; russet 
from purple,and orange, and olive from green and purple. 


F. H. S., New York.—(1) You are right. The so- 
called ‘‘ Portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire by Gainsborough,” 
in the opinion of some judges, is ‘‘not by Gainsborough and is 
not the Duchess of Devonshire.” (2) Dark red is perhaps the 
safest background for a miscellaneous collection of paintings— 
especially old ones. A dull gold background, however—such as 
is produced by glazing with bitumen, Japanese gold leather 
paper—is, in a dimly-lighted room, we think, even better. (3) A 
warm grayish neutral tint is a good general background for 
water-colors and prints. 

















AS TO THE PERMANENCE OF SOME COLORS. 


SiR: Will Prussian blue in oil colors turn dark if mixed 
in small quantities with other colors? If so, how long time will 
elapse before it does so? Are Antwerp blue and chrome yellow 
safe ? SUBSCRIBER, New York. 

Prussian blue is almost sure to turn dark whether mixed in large 
or small quantities. Antwerp blue is a good and safe substitute. 
Prussian blue turns slowly ; sometimes within a few months, and 
sometimes not for several years. It depends upon the oil and 
colors used with it. Chrome yellow is very unsafe. Use light 
cadmium in its place. 


ANTIQUE : SILVER EFFECTS. 


H. T., Milwaukee. — (1) A silver-plated. or silver 
article is given the characteristic antique appearance by being 
dipped in a bath of water containing about ten per cent of suiphide 
of ammonium, and then scratch-brushed with a brush made of 
glass threads or “‘ bristles.””, When afterward burnished with an 
agate tool, its surface becomes a beautiful dark b. wn color. (2) 
There are two distinct shades of oxidized silver in use ; one pro- 
duced by chloride, which has a brownish tint, and the other by 
sulphur, which has a bluish-black tint. To produce the former it 
is only necessary to work the article with a solution of sal-ammo- 
niac. A much more beautiful tint, however, may be obtained by 
employing a solution composed of equal parts of sulphate of 
copper and sal-ammoniac in vinegar, The fine black tint may be 
produced by a slightly warm solution of sulphate of potassium or 
sodium, 

CHINA-PAINTING. 

B. T. S., Cairo, Ill—(1) Silver and other metals are 
used in the decoration of porcelain in the same manner as yold. 
Bronzes of various colors are prepared by Hancock & Sons which 
can be used with gold, silver and colors with very pleasing effect. 
Of these a dark bronze of an olive hue, and also the green and red 
bronzes are very good. They come from the firing with a dead 
surface, which may be burnished, if a polish is desired, in the 
same manner as gold. (2) The powdered white enamel is mixed 
with thick turpentine and oil, and then applied to the china. 

WATER-COLORS ON SATIN OR SILK. 

HATTERAS, Boston.—For a yellow jonquil, work with 
chrome No.1 for the flat tint, use neutral tint for the shadows, 
and finish the flower with Indian yellow and a little burnt Sienna. 
For a red rose make various tints with carmine, shade with neu- 
tral tint and purple madder, work in white at the very lightest 
parts, and cobalt over the darkest. For narcissus use yellow ochre 
and chrome No. 1 for the centre parts, shaded with Roman ochre 
and burnt Sienna, for the white parts lay on Chinese white and 
shade with indigo and Indian red, to which add a little yellow. 
For large daisies lay on a coating of Chinese white, and work in 
neutral tint shadows, also shadows made with chrome yellow, and 
a little black ; for the centres of the daisies use cadmium and ind- 
ian yellow, and shade with neutral tint. For Canterbury bells 
use cobalt, mixed with white and also »ure, and shade with neu- 
traltint and carmine. For cornflowers use ultramarine and white, 
and shade with indigo, crimson and black. 

FINISHING WALNUT CARVINGS. 

P. T., Cincinnati.—Carved walnut looks well left in 
the natural color of the wood. But, as it soils easily, and has an 
unfinished appearance, work may be finished by giving it a coat 
of boiled linseed oil, put on with a bristle brush. Apply only one 
coat; make allowance for the fact that walnut grows darker with 
age, and that you will probably wish to oil it lightly from time to 
time, as it grows dusty. Under too many coats of oil the rich, 
warm tones of the wood are lost. Carved furniture can be most 
easily kept clean by —s with a soft clothes-brush. 

PAINTING ON VELVET. 

H. F. S., Montreal—Use the best moist water- 
colors, mixed with a little spirit, which brightens the colors and 
prevents their running. Powder colors, grgund with a little gum 
water and laid on very dry, are also used ; but, although they 
produce the brightest effects they are not so safe asthe moist 
colors, for the gum is apt to stick together the pile of the velvet. 
Use a ‘‘ scrub-brush,” which is made of bristles cut even at the 
ends, holding it nearly upright. The outline may be pricked on 
white paper, and pounce or red chalk lightly dusted through the 
holes. There are two kinds of velvet on which effective painting 
is done—one, the thick, coarsely made, and the other smooth velve- 
teen such as is used for dresses. 


PAINTING ON S: 4 TIN. 


T. S., Topeka, Kan.—(1) It is better not to cover 
the entire surface with the background. A few touches imme- 
diately around the flowers are sufficient, and some prefer to paint 
the flowers directly against the satin, using no other background. 
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(2) The stain of the oil can be removed from the satin by cover- 
ing the soiled part with powdered magnesia or French chalk. 
After leaving the powder on for some little time—a day or two— 
brush it all off, and the stain will be gone. 


VARNISHING PAIN TINGS 


S. P. F., Salem, Mass.—Varnishing brings out the 
color and improves the appearance of the picture. Mastic varnish, 

which is permanent, should not be applied for a year, at least, after 
the picture has been painted, but temporary varnish may be ap- 
plied as soon as the paint is dry. The best temporary varnish is the 
Soehné Fréres’ French Retouching Varnish. This does not need 
diluting, it being prepared ready for use. Sometimes it becomes 
thick by being kept on hand a long time. It may then be thinned 
with a little alcohol. ‘This varnish, when put on thickly, will last 
nearly a year, and sometimes longer. It may be renewed as often 
as necessary, and is now used among artists very generally in place 
of any permanent varnish. The latter must not be applied until 
a picture has been painted a year at least. 


TO DETECT IMITATION SEVRES. 


C., Philadelphia—There are two ways of distin- 
guishing the imitations made during the Restoration and since 
from the real old Sévres ware. The first relates to the color- 
ing. It seems'that chrome green, which was discovered only in 
1802, is the principal green used in the decoration of the false 
ware, while in real old Sévres the only green used in the land- 
scapes and bouquets of flowers and leaves was derived from’copper. 
The former is sensibly warmer in tone than the latter. The 
second way is to mark the method of part-burnishing that has 
been employed. In both the true and the false ware the surface 
of the gilding is in general mat or dead. In the real it was bur- 
nished in lines by means of metal nails with rounded points, which 
were set in a piece of wood. The imitations, of later date than 
the real, have been burnished in a similar manner, but with an 
agate. It required considerably more force to obtain a bright sur- 
face by the ancient method than by the use of the agate point ; 
hence, the burnished lines in the genuine ware are perceptibly 
sunken, while in the counterfeit ware they are flush with the gen- 
eral surface of the gilding. 


SUNDRY ot TERIES ANSWERED. 

C. E. H. asks whether J. G. Brown’s picture “ 
has ever been illustrated. We believe not. 

T. S., Troy, N. Y.—Velveteen, if of good quality, 

makes an excellent ground for screen panels. It can be worked 

in the hand, if the embroidery be not too heavy or large in style. 


A. L. S., Mt. Vernon, O.—Common iridescent tinsel, 
sold in balls by W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass., will serve your pur- 
pose. The width of porti¢res depends entirely on the size of the 
space they are to fill 


W. L., Elgin, Ill—As the monogram you ask for 
would not be of use to any one but yourself we cannot undertake 
- give it. Thank you for your suggestions, which are of the kind 

e are always glad to receive. 


B.S., Troy, N. Y.—Megilp may be made of two thirds 
of pure mastic varnish and one third of the best pale drying-oil. 
Mix these so that they form a jelly-like consistency. Keep ita 
few days before using it, taking care that the dust does not get to 
it. 

CONSTANT READER, Utica, N. Y.—The best fixatif is 
that imported from Paris, called the ‘ Fixatif Rouget.’’ That 
made here is not trustworthy ; it turns yellow in time, and spoils 
the drawing. The Fixatif Rouget is sprayed through an atom- 
izer upon the paper, but should not be held too near the draw- 
ing. After ‘* fixing” a crayon drawing no erasures can be made, 
although crayon may be added, and the drawing may be made 
darker if necessary. 

N. G. B., Lafayette, Ind., writes as follows : “ In paint- 
ing copies of heads published in The Art Amateur, does the word 
‘copy’ go on the back of the picture or can it be omitted? In 
painting from black and white studies, using your own coloring, 
should one put on the word ‘copy’” ? 

It is only fair to say that your picture is a copy if such is the 
fact. In the second case you state, it would be according to 
general usage to write ‘‘a/ler a es by so-and-so.” 


Short” 


COMING ART EVENTS. 
APRIL 5-May 15: New York. 
the National Academy of Design. 


Sixty-first Annual Exhibition of 
Exhibits received from March 


8 to March 11, inclusive. Varnishing day, April 2. Secretary, 
Mr. T. Addison Richards. 
About April 5: New York. Impressionist Artists’ Exhibition. 


American Art Galleries. 
About May 1: New York. 
ropolitan Museum of Art (western gallery). 
yon Cox, 145 W. 55th Street. 
About May 10: New York. Second Prize Fund 
Painting and Sculpture, American Art Galleries. 


Met- 
Ken- 


Society of American Artists, 
Secretary, Mr. 


Exhibition of 





@fe Print Collector. 


THE 


MERYVON EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE, 

OF the “ Pont du Change,” with its beautiful rendering 
of water, and superb sweep and union of lines, Mr. Keppel’s 
portfolio contains a very good impression printed on Holland 
paper in bistre ink. Mr, Avery has impressions from four states, 
the principal changes being in the balloons, birds and sky, and 
the last showing the albatrosses scattering a flock of ducks, sketch- 
ed in by Meryon after the failure of his reason. Here the cloud 
forms are vigorous and admirable, an exception to Meryon's 
usual skies, which were sometimes left blank, sometimes ruled, 
oftener punctuated with hard, meaningless dots. Yet there was 
one state of this very plate without a sky, and M. Burty hasa 
proof showing the clouds pencilled into the figure of a huge 
couchant Hercules. In ‘* Le Pont Neuf” two of the bridge turrets 
are bathed in warm sunshine, the third in the right foreground 
is subordinated, the water below is in shadow, and a tier of build- 
ings rises in the clouded distance. In one state the tall chimney on 
the rightis omitted. Meryon's garret windows commanded one 
wall a the church of “ St, Etienne du Mont,’’ the facade of which 
he has preserved, showing the church between two buildings, its 
front varied with light and shade, and kept back in the middle 
listance with the artist's usual singular tact in rendering perspec- 
tive. Changes in the arms of a workman on the scaffolding to 
the right, and in the tones of the facade are the chief differences 
in the. states excepting burin work, which appears in several im- 
pressions. The element of mystery always appealed strongly to 
Meryon’s over-excited imagination, It is to be felt in the black 
shadows of the forbidding ‘* Rue des Mauvais Garcons,” often in 
his suggestive, nervous figures, and certainly in ‘‘ Le Stryge,” 
that Gothic sphinx, ‘‘ a horned and winged demon, the incarnation 
of all evil and disastrous things, which the Gothic imagination had 
set among the carved stones of Notre Dame.” Of the latter Mr. 
Keppel has one of the much-prized early impressions upon green 
vergé paper, with two or three others. Mr. Avery also bas a rare 
proof upon yellow vergé paper. ‘* Le Stryge,” the demon watching 
over thesin and misery of Paris, well introduces ‘* La Morgue ,” the 
end of Paris’s misery and sin. Here are the simple Doric lines of 
the charnel-house modelled in emphatic white, with a doorway like 
a grim face at the end, with rows of houses looking down from the 
background like the idlers on the parapet, and with a wonted 
tragedy on the landing—a dripping corpse, a frantic woman, a 
gendarme sternly pointing to the Morgue. Below, the river 
flows sullenly, silently on in shadow. Here is enough of ghastly 
fancies ! 

Turn to the master-piece, ‘‘L’Abside de Notre Dame.”’ This 
is an example of perfect composition. Beyond the river, whose 
rippling motion is interpreted as but few even of the Dutch mas- 
ters could interpret it, the flying buttresses of the apse spring up- 
ward to its walls. This isto the right. The left and centre of 
the view are spanned by the bridge, as beautiful in line as is the 
sweep of the embankment to the right. And here is a harmony 
in coloring which of itself gives him the title of a great colorist 
despite his defective vision. The sky is charming, the atmosphere 
clear but soft. There is other work, more profoundly imagi- 
native, more intense, more tragic, than this, but none which, 
considered from all points, so nearly approaches perfection. 

The minor features of the Paris set, the dedic atory verses to Zie- 
man, the strange frontispiece, ‘* La Petite Pompe,’’ and Bracque- 


mond’s portrait are included in Mr. Keppel’s portfolio. Next 
come isolated views in Paris and Bourges, and the ‘‘ Souvenirs du 
Voyage ”’ etchings after sketches made in New Zealand. Last of 


allare several portraits, Butit was only between 1850and 1854 that 
Meryon's power was at its height. His mental disorder affected 
his later work, much of which was characterized by timidity in 
biting his plates, and by recutting with the burin. Yet parts of it are 
worth study. But of this, of the wonderful draughtsmanship and 
quaint figures of ‘‘ The Hall of the Last Footsteps,” of the curi- 
ous pencil sketches collected by Mr.Keppel, of Mr. Avery's etch- 
ings, ‘‘ The Ministry of Marine,’”’ and another made for Viollet- 
le-Duc, after Meryon had entirely lost his reason, I need not speak. 
The Paris set shows the vast range of Meryon’s powers. He de- 
lineated architectural forms from Doric simplicity to Gothic unrest- 
fulness and Renaissance and Louis Quatorze luxuriance, not 
merely with accuracy, but with a subtle sympathy which invested 
them with living associations, The Paris which he etched was the 
Paris of Victor Hugo's “ Notre Dame,’’ It was alive to his mys- 
terious brooding fancy, and penetrated with the sentiment of his 
romantic, imaginative personality. His needle commanded mar- 
vellous effects of light and shade, or mastered the subtleties of run- 
ning water. His figures, mere suggestions, are yet always signifi- 
cant, often dramatic. And his compositions were those of one en- 
dowed with true clairvoyance. Such was Meryon, the artist. To 
Meryon, the man, life brought no material success. The poverty 
and want of appreciation borne by so many great artists, formed 
his lot throughout. Few lives are passed in such unrelieved 
shadow. His birth wasareproach. His death was the death of 
No. 643 in the madhouse at Charenton. 


J. R. W. Hivcucock. 








MERICAN ART SCHOOL, 58 W. 23d St., 
Y. Instruction in Drawing, Painting and 
Shapis Portraiture. Orders received for Por- 
traits in oiland crayon. Send for circular. 
BL CHARD, Principac. | 
Branch at Chautauqua, N.Y., from July 12 to Aug. 24 


10 A.M. 








ART ot ee OF THE SOCIETY OF DECO- 
RATIVE ART. Srupios: 37 anp 39 West 
22D Street, New York. 

Thorough instruction given in Drawing and Paint- 
ing from Life, from the Costumed Model, «nd in 
Painting from Still Life; in Drawing from the An- 


Firru Year. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGN, 

| 112 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Will open on WEDNESDAY, 


New classes in every ; Department of 
ing, Drawing, and Saadine Work. oe 
can now be made for the SUMMER CL WRG 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
other seasons of the year will find this an exceptional 
opportunity to combine study with recreation. 
new catalogues, address 


FLORENCE A. DENSMORE, Secretary. 


The Spring Term of the 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


MARCH pst = tic Anatomy and yt apes 
work, 


Jesign- | partment of decorative 


the history, theory, 
and a class for the drawing 
Teachers employ: + i : 

tion. 
For 


or month, 


dress the Secretary 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


Courses in Drawing and Painting ; lectures on artis- 


including 


and Cesigning 
New pupils received at the beginning of a term 
For circulars or further information, ad- 
of the School of Drawing and 
| Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 
School of Fine Arts. 


Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 
Water and Oil Colors, Portraiture and 
China Decorating and Wood Carving, 
all under Ablest Teachers. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Also, thorough instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 


There is a special de- 


lectures on 


and practice of ornamental design, 


of decora- 





tique ; in Designing, and in the Principles of Technical 
and Manual Training. | 
Instructors: Francis C. Jones, Cart HirscHBerc, | 
and J. Liserty Tapp. 
The Studios are new, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated For circulars and information in regard to 
the Day and Evening Classes, apply to Miss - A. 

VINTON, Secretary. 37 West 22d St., New York 
Office on ion 9 to 12 A.M., and from 1 to 5 
P. ty aren Ae afternoons excepted. { 





ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN AND 


SruDIO, 


Miss E. BO VLE, Mrs. G. 


6 East FouRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, Rooms 7 


Lessons in all branches of Porcelain Painting, Heads, Figures, Landscape, Flowers, Fruit, et 
PUPILS CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED IN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
Crayon Drawing from Life, Casts, Photographs, etc. 


IN CRAYON. 
A, BOYLE, 


AND 5. 


Portraiture a specialty. 


and all orchestral and band instruments, Vocal Music, 
Sight Singing, Harmony, Theory, Composition, and 

| Orchestration; Piano and Organ Tuning; French, 
German, and Italian Languages; Oratory; English 
3ranches. Elegant Home. 180 hours per term. 
Free advantages to all regular students 


For calendar giving full information, address, 


E. Tourjée, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 186s. 


CARL HECKER’S 


Stupio & Arr Scuoo 


Rooms 8, 9 AND 10, 


No. 6 West 14th St., New York. 


Instruction in all branches of High and Industrial 
Art. Saturday Classes for Beginners and Teachers. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 





OSGOOD 


Art School, 


skillful and practical. 


the pupils, 
| $1.00, 3 hours’ lesson ; 


DoMESTIC BUILDING, corner Broadway For particulars see circulars ; sent on appli- 
| and 14th Street, New York, 


cation. 
Misses A. H. & A. W. 





The method of instruction is thorough, 
The course of study 
includes Drawing from Casts, 
Life, Sketching from Nature. 
| tive course includes all the latest novelties. 
| The number of the lessons optional with 
who may enter at any 
or 6 lessons, $5.00. 


OSGOOD. “ 


KORFF ART SCHOOL 


29 E. aist St., bet 
And 10 


. Broadway and 4th Ave., 
Life, Still 
The decora- 


E. r4th St., New York. 


Instructions given in Embroidering on Canvas, 
Tapestry, Silk, Velvet, Kid, etc. 

Painting in different branches, on all kind of mat- 
erials. 


time. 
Wood Carving : Swiss and Norwegian, 
Terms for Embroidering, $6 for 8 lessons. 
§ Painting, $s ° 6 e 
Carving, $e“ 8 - 
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“A Literary Enterprise Unique in the Annals of 
Publishing.” 


Cassell’s 


National Library. 


Edited by Henry Morvay, LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at University College, London. 

A series of weekly volumes, each containing about 
2co pages, small 16mo, clear readable print, on good 
paper, at the low price of 

Ten Cents per Volume, 
or 52 volumes, postpaid, $5.00, when subscribed for 
by the year. 

The series will represent all periods and forms of 
thought. The books will be of the records of His- 
tory, Biography, Religion, and Philosophy; Dis- 
covery and Enterprise; Plays, Poems, and Tales ; 
Natural Science and Natural History ; Art ; Political 
Economy ; with whatever else may be worth lasting 
remembrance. 





NOW READY: 


My Ten Years’ Imprisonment. 
Sitvio Pa..ico. 


Childe Harold. By Lorp Byron. 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 
% IN PRESS: 
The Complete Angler. 


TON. 


The School for Scandal and the Rivals. 


By RicHARD BrinSLEY SHERIDAN. 


The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mac- 


KENZIE. 


By 


By Isaac WAL- 


By Autuor or “ Tue Bar Sinister.” 


WITHOUT BLEMISH. 
TO-DAY’S PROBLEM. 


By Mrs. J. H. Watworrtn. 

Price, $1.25. 

“ The author in this volume deals with a vital sub- 
ject. While her book has a moral purpose, it is not a 
dry dissertation, but is full of dramatic action and 
thrilling incident.” 


1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth. 





Will be issued in Monthly Volumes; 

’ : ’ . 
Cassell’s “ Rainbow ” Series 
of New and Original Novels. 

By popular American and Foreign authors. In large 


12mo volumes of about 192 pages each. Beautifully 
printed and bound in Illuminated Paper Covers. 


Price, per volume, 25 cents. 
NOW READY: 


A CRIMSON STAIN. 


By Annig BRaApDsHAw. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Complete Catalogue sent free by mail to any ad- 
dress on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BOOK BUYER 


An Illustrated Summary of Americanand foreign 
Literature. 


$1 A YEAR. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 





BURNETT. 
LONDON LETTER, containing latest English 


book news. 

SOME AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. By Lau- 
rence Hutton. J///ustrated. 

AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF ETCHING. 
Jilustrated. 

THE GREELY EXPEDITION. A review, by 
Hon, Charles P. Daly. /d/ustrated. 

JAPANESE HOMES AND GLIMPSES OF 
COREA. Jilustrated. 

NEWS AND NOTES. Foreign Notes. 

AUTHORS AT WORK.—III. Mrs. Burnett. 

REVIEWS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, with il- 
lustrations. 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH, 
etc., etc. 


SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS. 
Mention Art Amateur. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Breadway, New York. 





HENEVER you need a Sook or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. Grant, 7 West 42d Street, 


New York. Mr. Grant's Book-store is a 
very pretty one. Ile has a large collection 
of Books in every department of Literature, 
both in fine and in ordinary bindings. He 
also keeps Stationery. His terms are always 
reasonable, and in many instances exceed- 
ingly low He will please you if you will 
only call upon or address him. 





FOR If your stationer or artists’ colorman does 
not keep always on hand a full line of 
“. DIXON’S 
Cents| 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS, 


We will send to your address samples guaranteed to 
be worth double the amount, if 7he Art Amateur be 
mentioned. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 








SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON; | 
AN ETUDE. By J. Cotrer Morison. Square | 
16mo, parchment, soc. 

*,*A vivid sketch of the life and times of Madame 
de Maintenon, 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 

CHRISTIAN ART. 

By the late Lorp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres). New Edition. Two vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $9.00. 

In these volumes the late Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres traced the history of art, of sculpture, 
architecture, and painting in Christian countries and 
under Christian influences. Their origins and devel- 
opments are set forth, and the works of the principal 
masters in each branch are described and criticised. 

In reviewing the book in the Quarterly Review, 
Mr. Ruskin wrote: 

** As a contribution to the History of Art, his work 
is unquestionably the most valuable which has yet 
appeared in England. His research has been un- 
wearied ; he has availed himself of the best results 
of German investigation—his own acuteness of dis- 
cernment in cases of approximating or derivative style 
is considerable—and he has set before the English 
reader an outline of the relations of the primitive 
Schools of Sacred Art which we think so thoroughly 
verified in all its most important ramifications, that, 
with whatever richness of detail the labor of suc- 
ceeding writers may illustrate them, the leading lines 
of Lord Lindsay’s chart will always be henceforth 
followed. 

SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF ANCIENT 
AND MEDIAVAL CHRISTIAN ART. 

By Louise Twininc. With 500 illustrations from 
Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, etc, ‘Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $4.80. 

Miss Twining, by entering most fully into every 
detail of the Symbols and Emblems of Christian Art, 
has supplied the student or traveler with a guide 
which gives him all the information he requires in 
Rome and elsewhere, and by increasing the interest in 
the subject he is studying, puts life and meaning into 
what was before a meaningless wall covered with 
hieroglyphics. 

Of Special Interest to Admirers of Richard 


Doyle. 
A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN 
THE YEAR 1840. 

Illustrated with several hundred sketches by the 
author. With an Introduction by J. HUNGERFoRD 
Po.ven, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, $7.50. 

*,*The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, 
and is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift book. 

“ Tere are few books of this season likely to please 
the general reader more than * Dick Doyle’s Journal.’ 
It is a fac-simile of the journal which Richard Doyle, 
then a boy of about fifteen, wrote and illustrated 
during the eventful year 1840, and is edited by Mr. 
Hungerford Pollen, the artist’s friend.’’—A thenaum., 
THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SIX- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 

By Catuerine Cuar.otte, Lady Jackson, author 
of ** Old Paris,”’ etc. In two vols., large crown 8vo, 
with portraits of Anne of Brittany, Louis XIL., 
Charles de Bourbon, Francis I., Charles V., Clement 
Marot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers. Cloth, $9.00. 

“Lady Jackson’s volumes on the gossip of the 
French court are always amusing.’’—Guardian. 

LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

An Historical Sketch. By Lorp Ronatp Gower. 
With portrait and fac-similes. Sq. 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 

*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of 
advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, 
also one devoted to Musicat LirerRaTuRe, will be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Cata- 
LoGUE OF CHOICE, RARE amd SECOND-HAND Books, 
ready. 








SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


“ost GILLOTTg | 
Steel Pens 
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FOR FINE WRITING, 

FOR BROAD WRITIN 

FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 332, 404, 390 and 604. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N. Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acent, 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 

| Gold Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 
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ENVELOPES 


&@™ Ask your stationer for the new box grote of 
the bets ad Company, Hol oke, ‘ass. 
“WHITING’S STANDARD: 
Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. 
No, 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. 
Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. 
Antique Parch , cream, antique finish. 
All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 





The ‘Story of 
garet Kent. 


By Henry Hayes. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 


“ There is in the social setting a human life, deep 
and stirring, beautiful and real, which holds our in- 
terest, sympathy and admiration.’’—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

** A story whose panorama contrasts life in its 
highest aspect of aristocratic luxury and in artistic 
Bohemia. Margaret Kent, a woman wonderfully 
fascinating and beautiful.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“The story holds its charm through all. Itisa 
ory story, full of grace and te:.derness and calor. 
We feel her bewitching beauty to our finger-tips,” 
says The Critic (New York). 

“ More than any recent American novel a venture 
into the higher realm of fiction. The character of 
Margaret Kent is a masterpiece of itskind. It is a 
fresh creation, The type is Southern, and yet 
American, and its inner fibre is womanly to the 
core,” —Boston Herald. 


Cleopatra. 


By Henry Grfvitte, 
with portrait of the author. 


Original copyright edition, 
16mo, $1.25. 

** It will hold the reader in closest attention. The 
brilliancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 
the portraiture and the charm of style present Ma- 
dame Gréville at her best.’’—Boston Traveller. 

OF AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE: 


No. I. The Harvard 


MONOGRAPHS 


The Leading eo Book for Amateur 


r orkers. 
“AMATEUR ART.’’ 


Teaches in most concise and practical manner, 


| Painting of all kinds, Clay Modeling, Repousse, 


Crayon and Charcoal Work. Gives reliable table for 
Mixing Colors, Harmony of Colors, etc. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of one dollar, by 


AMATEUR ART CO., 


2138 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, /il. 


“The Art of 
Pastel Painting, 


as taught by 
RAPHAEL 
MENGS.” 
The New Hand- 
Book. 40 
cents ; also the 
Raphael Mengs’ 
Dresden Pastel 


Colors, 
For Sale by all first-class Dealers and by the 
Sole Agent, 


HENRY LEIDEL, 339 & 341 4th Ave., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
SPECIALTIES: . 
H. L. Oil Colors, H. L. Studio Easels, 





Price, 








Law School. | 


H. H. Ricnarpson, architect. Eighteen gelatine 
plates (from nature), 13 x 16. 


In reat portfolio, 
$5.00. 
No. II. The Hart- 


ford Capitol. 


R. M. Upjyonn, architect. 
plates (from nature), 13 x 16. 
$6.00. 


The remarkable success of the Monographs shows | 
the demand for artistic work of this high grade ; and 
a great sale may be predicted for the portfolio that 
illustrates the beautiful marble Gothic building of 
the Connecticut State Capitol. Zhe American Ar- 
chitect says; ** The execution of the work is all that | 
could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more | 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be ex- | 
pected in this series.” 


Twenty-two gelatine 
In neat portfolio, 








For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO. 


BOSTON. 


Gratis 


1oo page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 





Any of these Catalogues will 
be sent free upon application 
if this journal be mentioned : 


H. L. Water Colors, H. L. Sketching Easels, 
H. L. Lustra Colors, H. L. Artists’ Canvas, 
Etching Materials. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


N. E. MONTROSS 


1380 Broadway, New York. 


Artists’ Materials 


FOR ALI, BRANCHES OF 





| Drawing, Painting and Dec- 


orating. 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 
Winsor & Newton’s Prepared Colors, 
Canv te. 
Art Novelties for Decoration, 
Wax Flower Material, Whatman’s 
Papers, German Drawing Paper in 


Rolls, Imported Tracing Cloth, 
Mathematical Instruments. A. 
Lacroix’s Enamel Colors, Glass 


Shades. 

50 Madison St., Chicago, 
Artists’ Supplies of all descriptions. 
* Essex Vases and agg * for painting in oil 
color without preparation, Drawing Studies in large 
variety, Repoussé Goods, etc., etc. 











and Decoration. 
Drawing Instruments. 
Artists’ Materials. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 
6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
} WuiTtTING’s INDELIBLE 
ETCHING | ETcHInG INK, 
ON { WITH PREPARATION, PENS AND DI- 
LINEN. 
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The handsomest line of Stationery in the market, 


RECTIONS, $1. 
REPOUSSE WORK. 


J F. A, Whiting, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
full particulars free. 


GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 





REpoussE Work. 


Sets of 8 Punches, ° ° ° ° . $1 40 
Steel Hammers, . . 80 
Raw Hide Mallets, 7 ‘“ ‘ ‘ 40 
Sheet Brass No. 25, per square foot, ° 25 
Sheet Copper, ie ? . ‘ 40 
Screw Driver, . ‘ . . 25 
Shears for Cutting Brass, . . ° : 75 
Book of Instructions, with 9 Designs, ‘é 35 
Impression Paper for Tranclorsin Designs, . 10 
Prepared Pitch or Cement, per cake, ’ ‘ 25 
Polishing Paste, per box, . ° 15 and 20 
Extra Punches, each ‘ Ps d 20 
A Complete Portfolio of 48 Designs, —r 
€ are now prepared to offer a complete set of Re- | 


uss€é Tools in a polished box, containing: Nine 

ools, Book of Instructions, Designs, Brass Screws, 
Rawhide Mallet, Polishing Paste, Screw Driver, Im- 
pression Paper and Prick Punch. Price, $3.00. 

An Entirely New Thing is our two sizes of Wood 
Carving Sets, put up in polished wood boxes. Set No. 


1 contains 6 Addis’ London Carving Tools, ground | 


ready for use, 2 oil stones, and book of instruction 
and designs. 
dition of 6 tools and 2 carver’s punches. Price for 
No. 1, $4.25, and No. 2, $7.25. All kinds of Carvers’ 
Wood always on hand. 

All communications should be addressed to 
PETER A. FRASSE & CO., 
Trade supplied. 95 Futton St., New York City. 

OO) 


@- 2 + 
REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 
TOOLS, HAMMERS, BRASS, BOOKS, ETC. 
hes of special designs made to order. 
MONTGOMERY & CO., 
105 FULTON 8T., NEW YORE. 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. GEO. W. CHURCH. 





2. 
~ ere we, ~ 





Pp. 
- 


CIRCULARS FREE, | 


No. 2 contains same as above, with ad- | 





| 282 FouRTH AVENUE, New York City. 
One block below Academy of Design. 

Full assortment of Artists’ Materials for Oil, Water, 

| China, Pastel, Lustre and Tapestry Painting. Best 

Qualities and Lowest Prices. Send for Circulars. 


L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
Antique, Roman, Medieval and Religious 


|PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 


| for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
}of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 
Feet and hands from nature. 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SILK RAG CURTAINS. 


| Ryan's New Method of Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
| Curtains, Table Scarfs, etc. Send 2-cent stamp for 


| instructions. J. RYAN, 314 N. 3p Ave., N. Y. City. 


| 

RICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 & 39 WesT 22D STREET, lwew rv, ‘ 
| 5 rt Interchange Building, § NEW YORK. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN STAMPING PATTERNS! 
1 9) ALPHABETS, different styles, 3 inches high, 
| 1 2 for $2.50, can be selected from 48 different 
styles. Perfect work guaranteed. Write for sample 
sheets. My blue Excelsior Stamping Powder, to be 
fastened on any goods without heating —a fine im- 
provement for stamping. Directions given free. 

Frames, choice 


PICTURES five. $5 


Paintings from famous easels always on exhibition 
and sale at my galleries; also, Fine Etchings and 
| Engravings. ‘Tasteful frames to order. A select line 
of foreign and American materials for drawing and 
painting ; also, novelties for amateur decoration. 


THOS. T. KNIGHT, 
334 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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SUPPLIES FOR 
BRASS HAM 


REPOUSSE #2282 


struction book free by mail. Repoussé work pol- 
ished, eaedaad finished to order. 


N. Y. BRASS FURNITURE CO., 


16 East 14th Street, New York, 
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PLATE 512.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


EIGHTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. By EpitrH SCANNELL, 
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PLATE 515.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. ‘‘Forget-me-nots.”’ 


THE FirrH OF A SERIES OF SIx. By KAPPA, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 115.) 
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DESIGN FOR A PANEL. ‘‘Lilies.”* 


treatment, see page 115.) 
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PLATE 513.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF “J.” 


TWENTY-SECOND PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
¢ ; sMb 
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PLATE 514.—SIMPLE DESIGNS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 
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DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 
By C. M. 
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SUITABLE FOR CABINET 
By C. M. JENCKEs. 
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